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officicils  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assbt- 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  w<is  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  yecir  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it;  wtis  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coofieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 15,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organizatio.n 
The  pur(X)sc  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  arc  freely  available  to 
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Mexican  Painting 

Address  at  the  Exhibition  of  Mexican  Art, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAJERA 
Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 


Intellectual  and  artistic  relationships 
create  and  multiply  the  bonds  of  solid, 
lasting  friendship  even  more  than  do  ma¬ 
terial  interests  and  political  contingencies. 

If  people  understand  each  other  and 
agree  in  their  aspirations,  esteem  develops 
and  is  in  turn  followed  by  brotherly  love. 
This  is  a  supreme  alliance,  greater  than 
agreements  and  treaties,  for  it  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  artistic  communion,  the  spiritual 
pact  which  men  seal  with  the  noblest  and 
purest  elements  of  their  being. 

The  characteristics  of  modem  Mexican 
painting  are  admirably  set  forth  in  the 
catalogue  notes  on  this  Exhibition  of 
Mexican  Art.  There  references  are  made 
and  illustrative  material  quoted  from  La 
Nube  y  el  Reloj,  in  which  Luis  Cardoza  y 

Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  March 
26,  1943. 


Aragon,  an  intelligent  connoisseur,  pre¬ 
sents  the  panorama  of  the  art  in  which  is 
reflected  the  soul  of  a  renascent  Mexico. 

With  commendable  judgment  the  works 
of  early  artists  are  included.  Their  pre¬ 
sentation  and  the  catalogue  notes  orient 
the  observer  in  the  present  atmosphere 
and  familiarize  him  with  the  development 
of  the  Mexican  school. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  explanations 
of  the  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
Mexican  people,  a  product  of  races  rich  in 
artistic  tradition,  possesses  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  gifts  and  temperament  that  en¬ 
able  it  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  fine 
arts.  But  the  manifestation  of  those  facul¬ 
ties  requires  an  appropriate  environment, 
without  which  artistic  flowering  is  spo¬ 
radic,  the  great  work  an  exception,  and 
genius  impotent  to  scale  the  heights  of  its 
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powers.  Only  surroundings  without  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty 
without  intellectual  restraints  allow  full 
expression  of  the  eagerness  that  inflames 
the  souls  of  artists,  goading  them  on  to 
interpret  the  feelings  of  their  fellowmen. 

After  a  period  ol  slavery  that  lasted 
nearly  three  centuries,  Mexico  gained  her 
political  independence.  Thiough  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  inevitable  circumstances  our 
history  as  an  independent  country  is 
a  sorrowful  rosary  of  internal  strife  and 
unjust  foreign  interventions.  Under  those 
conditions  of  sacrifice  and  suffering, 
meritorious  artistic  manifestations  were 
practically  impossible.  Later,  the  Diaz  dic¬ 
tatorship  was  characterized  by  the  repres¬ 
sion  common  to  all  dictatorships.  Medi¬ 
ocrity  appeared  to  be  the  rule;  and  in  all 
fields,  including  art,  official  standards 
were  fixed.  Production  had  to  respond 
to  the  tastes  of  a  fossilized  and  somniferous 
society.  The  academies  imposed  affecta¬ 
tion  or  pedantry. 

The  latent  genius  was  manifested  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  original  draftsman — 
rather  than  painter — ;^Julio  Ruela,  and. 
with  power,  in  the  landscapist  Velasco 
and  in  Gedovius,  who  received  his  artistic 
training  in  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
unrest  shook  the  souls  of  the  Mexicans, 
lovers  of  liberty  and  of  democracy,  ideals 
for  the  attainment  of  which  the  nation  had 
shed  blood  in  past  struggles.  Artistic  un¬ 
rest,  as  a  part  of  the  spiritual  upheaval, 
coincided  with  the  political  agitation  that 
produced  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1910.  The  forerunners  of  the  art  move¬ 
ment  appeared  during  the  first  decade. 
Dr.  Atl,  Rivera,  Zarraga,  and  others  had 
found  the  dictatorial  method  asphyxiating. 
They  went  to  Europe  in  search  of  wide 
horizons  where  their  flights  would  have 
no  frontiers  except  infinite  space.  They 
visited  the  most  renow’ned  masters,  took 


part  in  the  cubist  and  other  pre-war 
movements,  ended  by  rebelling,  and  there¬ 
by  found  themselves.  Their  rebellion 
corresponded  to  that  movement  which, 
at  the  same  time,  thrust  peasants,  miners, 
and  factory  workers  onto  the  fields  of 
battle,  changing  them  into  soldier-citi¬ 
zens,  champions  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Revolution  jolted  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  social  structure  and  produced 
radical  changes  in  all  orders.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Mexican  renaissance  in 
painting,  in  the  novel,  in  music,  and  in 
poetry  should  have  been  inspired  by  that 
metamorphosis  and  that  the  artists  alone 
should  be  the  interpreters  of  the  miseries 
and  glories  of  a  nation  of  which  they  are 
the  flesh  and  soul,  blood  and  spirit. 

The  human  ideals  of  our  Revolution 
explain  the  deep  feeling  in  Mexican  paint¬ 
ing  which,  without  losing  its  unmistakable 
national  characteristics,  has  enriched  the 
treasury'  of  universal  art  by  its  technique, 
its  personal  interpretation,  and  its  themes. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Rivera,  for¬ 
getting  cubism  and  his  intimacy  with 
Modigliani,  initiated  the  grandiose  school 
of  mural  painting.  Orozco  gave  free  rein 
to  his  genius  and  others  followed:  Alfaro 
Siqueiros,  Rodriguez  Lozano,  and  the 
others  who  figure  in  this  exposition.  The 
Mexican  School  had  arisen,  it  was  flourish¬ 
ing  and  prospering;  and,  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  production,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  has  been  giving  material  form  to 
the  copious  currents  of  lyricism  that  burst 
forth  from  the  artistic  temperament  of  a 
passionate,  impetuous,  and  often  sad  and 
grief-stricken  nation.  What  a  contrast  to 
those  who  long  for  much  and  achieve  but 
little ! 

A 

In  this  exhibition  the  absence  of  Angel 
Zarraga,  Saturnino  Herran,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Angel  is  noticeable.  The  first  made 
a  name  for  himself  in  France,  where  he 
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left  the  greater  part  of  his  work  in  the 
decorations  of  various  churches,  for  during 
his  maturity  he  established  himself  as  an 
exceptional  painter  of  religious  art.  Her- 
ran,  who  left  this  life  in  1918  while  still 
young  and  full  of  artistic  fervor,  occupies 
an  important  place  among  the  early  group. 
Aneel,  who  died  before  he  was  twenty,  was 
Julio  Castellanos’  friend  and,  perhaps  un¬ 
der  his  influence,  did  some  notable  work. 

The  creation  of  free  schools  for  painting 
and  sculpture  was  another  Revolutionary 
artistic  manifestation.  At  the  time  when 
the  first  murals,  which  were  so  passion¬ 
ately  discussed,  were  being  painted,  schools 
were  founded  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  Ramos  Martinez,  a  painter  of 


good  oils  and  of  numerous  pastels  which 
raise  him  above  mediocrity.  He  belongs 
to  the  generation  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
His  work  as  a  professional  leader  is  of 
primary  importance.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  artists  who  later  became  outstanding 
got  their  start.  Pictures  by  pupils  of  the 
free  schools  were  exhibited  with  great 
success  in  different  cities  of  Europe  and 
this  country  during  1925  and  1926. 

The  Philadelphia  public  will  appraise 
modern  Mexican  painting  for  itself:  varied 
landscapes,  according  to  the  regions;  tropi¬ 
cal  exuberance;  lakes  and  mountains; 
barrenness  broken  by  aggressive  cactus; 
but,  in  all  of  them,  a  lofty  sky,  of  that 
unique  blue  unequaled  by  any  other  skies. 
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“TATA  JESL  CRISTO,”  BY 

and  that  transparent  atmosphere  that 
produces  the  sensation  of  a  sublime  purity 
whose  contact  would  render  creatures  and 
things  transparent,  too.  Such  is  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  particularly  noticeable 
on  the  Mexican  plateau.  The  artistic 
expressions  reveal  the  psychological  state, 
the  psychic  atmosphere,  with  the  dramatic 
emotion  of  an  entire  nation,  or  better  still, 
of  all  humanity.  In  looking  at  the  almost 
stony  faces,  apparent  in  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  of  which  the  figures  of  Goitia’s 
Tata  Jesucristo  and  Arenal’s  La  Aluerte  de 
^apata  are  prototypes,  one  feels  a  multi¬ 
form  soul,  tortured  and  harassed.  Those 
attitudes  are  crystallized  in  a  pathetic 


. ■ 
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FRANCISCO  GOITIa 

immobility,  a  mask  of  tragedy  cloaked  in 
passionate  fervor,  ready  to  explode  in 
rebellious  desperation  or  resigned  to  silent 
sacrifice  without  tears.  And  in  contrast 
to  those  grim  dark  faces  there  are  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  color,  the  extravagance  of  light  in 
so  many  works;  the  gorgeous  display  of 
imagination  that  amazes  us  in  Covarru- 
bias,  Ruiz,  Cantu;  the  technical  domina¬ 
tion,  the  mastery  of  Rivera,  Orozco, 
.\lfaro  Siqueiros;  the  versatility  of  Caste¬ 
llanos,  exact  in  drawing;  and  in  all  of  them 
the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  authentic 
art;  all  with  the  common  factor  of  Mexican 
feeling  and  comprehensive  humanity. 
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I  am  happy  to  state  that  for  several  years 
the  current  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
nveen  Mexico  and  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing.  Mexican  music  and 
painting  have  been  received  in  the  United 
States  with  real  affection.  There  are 
already  numerous  galleries  which  count 
examples  of  our  modern  art  among  their 
most  valuable  works.  Universities,  muse¬ 
ums,  and  other  buildings  boast  decorations 
by  our  great  muralists. 

The  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism,  stronger 
every  day,  is  trying  to  create  a  composite 
civilization  in  which  are  combined,  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  ethnic  and  moral 
character  of  any  one  country,  the  cultural 


elements  of  Latin  America  and  of  th( 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  family 
of  nations  united  in  their  aims  for  progress 
and  well-being. 

Today  our  nations  are  undergoing  the 
hard  test  to  w’hich  their  common  historic 
destiny  has  submitted  them,  and  the 
eagerness  for  approximation  is  more  ur¬ 
gent.  Fortunately  we  are  stirred  by  the 
same  ideals  and  supported  by  the  same 
faith.  United  we  shall  achieve  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  right  cause  and  be  assured  of  a 
happy  existence,  in  a  free  world,  for  a 
humanity  that  will  enjoy  the  useful  con¬ 
quests  of  science  and  the  delicate  refine¬ 
ments  of  art. 
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‘CHOIR  BOYS,”  BY  RICARDO  MARTInEZ 


The  President  of  Paraguay 
in  Washington 


Another  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
Washington’s  distinguished  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  visitors  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9, 
1943,  when  General  Higinio  Morinigo, 
President  of  Paraguay,  arrived  for  a  five- 
day  visit  as  the  guest  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  traveled  by  Army  plane  from 
Miami  and  was  met  at  the  National  Air¬ 
port  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  other 
officials.  The  entire  party  motored  to  the 
White  House,  where  President  Roosevelt 
welcomed  President  Morinigo  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  on  the  South  lawn.  Ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  already  bound  the  two  Executives,  for 
in  1941  President  Roosevelt,  learning  that 
President  Morinigo’s  son  had  suffered  an 
attack  of  infantile  paralysis,  invited  him  to 
send  the  child  to  Warm  Springs  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  invitation  w’as  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  Paraguayan  party  included  the 
following:  the  Honorable  Celso  R.  Velaz¬ 
quez  Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  had 
met  General  Morinigo  at  Miami;  the 
Honorable  Luis  Argana,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  the  Honorable  Rogelio 
Espinoza,  Minister  of  Finance;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  V'ictoriano  Benitez  Vera,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  first  Cavalry  Division;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Manuel  Rodriguez,  Chief 
of  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Army;  Dr. 
Jorge  Escobar,  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Lieutenant  Commander  Pedro 
Meyer,  Naval  Aide  to  the  President;  and 
Major  Eugenio  Reichert,  his  Aide-de- 
camp.  The  Honorable  Wesley  Frost, 
American  Ambassador  to  Paraguay,  also 
traveled  with  the  President.  Brigadier 
General  Charles  L.  Mullins,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
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and  Captain  Frank  Loftin,  U.  S.  N.,  were 
assigned  as  military  and  naval  aides. 

President  Morinigo  was  an  overnight 
guest  at  the  White  House,  where  President 
Roosevelt  was  host  at  a  large  state  dinner. 
On  the  following  day  President  Morinigo 
moved  to  Blair  House,  his  official  residence 
for  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  then  visited  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  identical  addresses  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  reaffirmed  his 
country’s  pledge  of  solidarity  with  the 
United  Nations,  saying: 

The  magnificence  of  the  Capitol  fittingly 
shelters  within  its  lofty  walls  the  statues  of  illus¬ 
trious  persons.  They  stand  in  the  rotunda  as 
mute  guardians  of  the  imperishable  traditions  of 
this  edifice,  the  fount  of  the  wise  democratic  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  exercised  such  marked  influence 
on  the  material  and  spiritual  progress  of  this 
great  Nation. 

It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  occupy  this  rostrum, 
not  merely  as  President  of  a  sister  nation  but  also 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Americas,  as  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  nations  united  in  a  common  cause. 

The  United  States  of  America  entered  indejjcn- 
dent  life  on  the  well-defined  basis  laid  down  by 
the  Declaration  of  Indcp>endcncc,  and  completed 
later  by  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  transcendent  document  of  its 
kind.  It  begins  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
noble  principle  of  international  law  that  “the 
separate  and  equal  station”  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  right  “to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
of  Nature’s  God  entitle  them;”  it  proclaims  “that 
all  men  arc  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  arc  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;”  and  it  establishes  in  political 
matters  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  systems:  “That  to  secure  these  rights. 
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governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Since  the  memorable  date  of  that  Jeffersonian 
declaration,  more  than  166  years  have  passed, 
and  still  those  principles  continue  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  juridical  structure  of  free 
nations. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  French  Revolution, 
the  United  States  of  America  set  forth  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  later  served  as 
a  model  to  the  new  nations  of  the  great  American 
family  in  the  framing  of  their  constitutions. 

My  country,  together  with  the  other  countries 
of  America,  followed  the  example  of  our  elder 
sister  of  the  north  in  adopting  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  Ours  has  been  a  democratic 
country  since  the  early  days  of  its  history.  Para¬ 
guayan  in  origin  was  the  revolution  of  the  Comu- 
neros,  which  in  1727,  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  will  of  the  common  people  must  be  above 
all  other  wills,  as  a  principle  and  expression  of 
public  authority. 

Until  1939  Paraguay  governed  itself  by  one  of 
the  most  liberal  constitutions  in  the  world. 

New  theories  in  the  field  of  law  inspired  the 
reform  of  1939,  which  sought  to  harmonize  the 
Constitution  with  modern  ttends  and  assure 
greater  general  welfare.  The  problem  was  not 
to  abandon  the  road  followed  theretofore  and  to 
travel  by  a  different  one,  but  to  strciighten  the 
route  and  to  expedite  our  progress  in  a  desirable 
way,  avoiding  both  obstacles  and  illusions  and 
advancing  in  accordance  with  modern  ideologies 
and  in  line  with  the  procedure  that  other  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  had  established.  Paraguay  has  not 
followed  any  absolutist  tendency  but,  as  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Constitution  states,  has  pursued  the 
sound  purpose  of  satisfying  a  need  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  cardinal  principles  of  American 
democracy  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  democratic  system, 
as  a  political  and  social  organization,  is  the  only 
one  in  harmony  with  man’s  nature;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  any  system  or  body  of  theories  can  and 
must  be  modified  in  the  light  of  truth,  without 
removing,  of  course,  the  bases  of  the  juridical 
structure  and  thus  leaving  it  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air.  “The  inquiry,  knowledge,  and  belief  of 
truth,”  as  an  inscription  on  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  says,  “is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature.” 

I  do  not  need  to  state  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  finished  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 


that  the  changes  made  suffer  from  flaws  and 
omissions.  That  is  why,  after  consulting  the 
country  with  favorable  results,  I  have  recently 
advocated  revision,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  true  democracy. 

In  the  chronological  division  of  universal 
hbtory,  the  contemporary  age  is  often  said  to 
begin  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  proper 
thing  in  my  opinion  would  be  to  take  as  the  start¬ 
ing  f>oint  the  date  of  the  approval,  by  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indefjendence.  This  should  certainly  be  done 
in  America,  where  the  seed  of  liberty  has  grown 
into  institutions  honoring  the  nations  that,  as  a 
part  of  the  American  community,  cherish  the  same 
desires  for  their  civic  life  and  the  same  aspirations. 

In  the  light  of  events  during  the  past  ten  yeais, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  a  new 
era  in  history  has  dawned  for  the  New  World. 
Let  me  mention  but  two  of  these  events: 

First,  the  inception  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  coincident  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  from  the  rostrum  of  this 
Capitol  said  that  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  he  dedicated  this  Nation  to  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor  who  respects  himself  and 
who,  therefore,  respects  the  rights  of  others;  the 
neighbor  who,  in  a  world  of  neighbors,  honors 
his  obligations  and  the  sanctity  of  his  word. 

And,  second,  the  strengthening  of  Pan 
Americanism,  from  the  first  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Panama  in  1939  to  the  third 
such  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  The 
immediate  result  has  been  the  most  magnificent 
cooperation  of  the  American  countries  ever 
recorded  in  history,  cooperation  undertaken  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  common  danger 
which  became  imminent  with  the  treacherous 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  to  maintain  the  eternal 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  govern 
their  association,  and  to  help  establish  a  world 
better  than  the  present  one  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  ethical  and  juridical  principles  and  of  the 
practice  of  a  true  fraternity,  as  fundamentals 
essential  to  democracy. 

Paraguay  has  faithfully  and  honorably  kept  all 
her  international  pledges  and  will  continue  so  to 
keep  them.  Even  before  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  had  come  to  a 
close,  she  had  broken  all  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  financial  ties  with  the  Axis. 

Respecting  her  tradition  and  actively  supporting 
the  principles  expressed,  Paraguay  did  not  hesitate 
a  single  moment  to  put  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  United  Nations  in  the 
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greatest  tragedy  that  the  imagination  has  ever 
conceived  and  history  recorded. 

The  Paraguayan  people  reaffirms,  through  me, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  this  glorious  country,  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  America,  and  pays  homage  to  the  heroism 
of  its  brave  men  fighting  for  liberty  and  justice. 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Mori- 
nigo  addressed  Congress  a  spiecial  session 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  held  in  his  honor.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  welcomed  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  in  these  words; 

Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Governing 
Board,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to 


Your  Excellency  a  most  cordicil  welcome  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  We  are  all  glad  to  have 
this  opfxjrtunity  to  greet  a  good  neighbor  and  at 
the  same  time  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  with  which  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  has  always  supported  the  aims  for  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  was  founded. 

Your  country  has  amply  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  contribute  fully  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  uniformity  of  policy  in  inter-American 
affairs,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  Americas.  The  promptness  with  which  Your 
Excellency’s  Government  put  into  effect  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  recommending  severance  of 
relations  with  the  aggressor  nations,  demonstrates 
once  more  how  deeply  conscious  the  people  of 
Paraguay  are  of  the  danger  to  all  American 
nations  of  aggression  against  any  one  of  them. 

The  resoluteness  of  the  Paraguayan  people, 
with  their  patriotic  devotion  to  their  national 
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traditions,  so  clearly  revealed  by  history,  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 
There  could,  therefore,  have  been  no  other  answer 
than  that  which  Paraguay  chose  to  make,  to  the 
brutal  challenge  of  rampant  aggression. 

In  welcoming  you  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
we  desire  to  combine  with  our  ptersonal  greeting 
to  you  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Paraguay. 

President  Morinigo  replied  as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Your  kind  words  not  only  give  me  great  personal 
satisfaction,  but  encourage  me  to  speak  of  what  is 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  all  America. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
institution  that  is  the  expression  of  Pan  American 
thought.  Within  its  walls  the  pulse  of  the  new 
world  has  been  felt  more  than  once.  The  common 
aspirations  of  our  nations,  their  single  ideal  of 
greatness  and  prospterity,  have  found  in  this 
spiritual  center  of  Pan  Americanism  the  unity 
that  defines  and  clarifies  this  belief  and  gives  it 
tangible  form.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  resp»ect  and  admiration  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  so  worthily  represented  by  the 
piersonages  here  present. 

Paraguay  is  part  of  the  movement  of  continental 
solidarity  which,  following  the  idea  of  President 
Roosevelt,  has  acquired  the  sptecific  name  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Fortunately,  the  policy  of  international  balance 
of  pxjwer  does  not  exist  on  our  Continent.  Be¬ 
cause  all  the  nations  of  America  are  juridically 
equal,  they  conceived  Pan  Americanism,  moved 
by  a  common  desire  to  strengthen  their  fraternal 
ties  and  move  forward  together  in  the  field  of 
effective  economic  coopieration.  Thus  they  will 
attain  a  pterfect  coordination  that  will  do  away 
with  all  friction,  all  dispersal  of  efforts,  all  clash  of 
interests,  and  will  achieve  a  spiritual  unity  that  will 
be  the  finest  fruit  of  contemp>orary  civilization. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  long  growth  of 
Pan  Americanism  culminated  in  a  firm  and  united 
stand,  the  reaction  to  the  treacherous  attack 
against  this  great  nation.  Such  unity  strengthens 
our  spirits  and  fills  us  with  optimism  for  the 
future. 

That  noble  movement  is  rooted  in  our  common 
vicissitudes  in  the  past,  our  similar  ideals  of  pros- 
pterity,  and  the  general  awareness  that  America 
will  be,  and  p>erhaps  soon,  a  fount  of  pieace,  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  true  harmony,  and  a  mighty  bulwttrk  of 


liberty  for  all  nations.  Slowly  this  great  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Americas  has 
p>enetrated  the  souls  of  our  nations. 

Some  skeptics,  who  dared  doubt  the  existence 
and  effectiveness  of  Pan  Americanism,  must  have 
been  fully  convinced  of  its  reality  when,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  all  America  took  counsel,  and  in  a 
momentous  historical  gathering  fixed  forever  the 
foundations  of  its  destiny.  That  was  the  moral 
effect  of  the  Japanese  blow  in  the  Pacific. 

A  study  of  these  facts  must  lead  to  three  con¬ 
clusions:  (1 )  Historically,  Pan  Americanism  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  past  of  our  independence;  (2) 
the  present  World  War  has  hastened  its  final  con¬ 
solidation;  and  (3)  ptostwar  humanity  will  realize 
the  benefits  of  Pan  Americanism,  especially  in 
connection  with  its  supptort  of  democratic  ideals. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  of 
my  Government’s  views  on  the  matters  which  I 
have  briefly  outlined:  • 

When  I  was  reelected  president  for  a  new  term, 

I  delivered  a  message  to  the  pieople  of  Paraguay 
in  which  I  said,  in  part: 

“I  declare  my  faith  in  the  values  of  true  demo¬ 
cracy,  according  to  which  each  citizen  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  sovereign  of  his  rights  and  obligations.  .  . 
Humanity  is  passing  through  a  critical  pteriod. 
The  fundamental  values  of  civilization,  the  essen¬ 
tial  attributes  of  character,  and  the  supreme 
imptortance  of  the  principles  and  postulates  that 
make  up  what  we  might  call  the  universal  citizen¬ 
ship  of  man  are  now  in  danger.  Paraguay  has 
never  wavered;  she  has  cast  her  lot  with  those 
nations  that  defend  the  rule  of  liberty  through 
cooperation  and  justice.” 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  special 
session  the  Gkiverning  Board  entertained 
the  Paraguayan  President  at  luncheon. 

In  addition  to  being  guest  of  honor  at 
several  other  dinners  and  luncheons, 
President  Morinigo  visited  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  as 
well  as  Mount  Vernon  and  Arlington 
Cemetery.  His  stay  in  Washington  was 
climaxed  by  a  large  reception  given  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  the  Paraguayan 
Ambassador  and  Sehora  de  Velazquez  on 
Saturday  evening,  June  14. 

President  Morinigo  left  Washington  the 
following  day  for  a  short  trip  to  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  where  he  visited  war  production 
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plants.  Upon  his  return  he  sp>ent  five  degree  upon  the  President.  Before  return- 

days  in  New  York  City,  visiting  West  ing  to  Paraquay  President  Morinigo  was 

Point  and  being  feted  by  Mayor  LaGuar-  to  visit  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile, 
dia,  the  Consul  General  of  Paraguay,  and  On  his  way  to  the  United  States  he 
various  international  business  men.  Ford-  passed  some  time  in  Brazil,  where  he  had 
ham  University  conferred  an  honorary  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

-»>«<• 

United  Nations  Conference  on 
Food  and  Agriculture 

Representatives  of  forty-five  nations,  in-  tinuing  and  carrying  forwaid  the  work  of 
eluding  all  of  the  American  Republics  the  Conference. 

except  Argentina,  met  at  Hot  Springs,  All  men  on  earth  are  consumers  of  food. 
Virginia,  May  18  to  June  3, 1943,  inclusive.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  also  pro¬ 
in  response  to  President  Roosevelt’s  invi-  ducers  of  it.  The  work  of  the  Conference 

tation  to  attend  a  United  Nations  Con-  recognized  the  fundamental  interdepend- 

ference  on  Food  and  Agriculture,  for  the  ence  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer, 

purpose  of  considering  the  goal  of  freedom  It  recognized  that  the  food  policy  and  the 

from  want  in  relation  to  food  and  agricul-  agricultural  policy  of  the  nations  must  be 

ture  throughout  the  world.  Meeting  in  considered  together.  It  was  also  shown 

the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  ever  waged,  that  the  types  of  food  most  generally  re¬ 
but  in  full  confidence  of  victory,  the  Con-  quired  to  improve  people’s  diets  and 

ference  was  notable  not  only  because  of  health  are  in  many  cases  those  produced 

the  importance  of  the  problems  with  by  methods  of  farming  best  calculated  to 

which  it  was  directly  concerned,  but  also  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and 

because  it  was  the  first  world  conference  to  increase  and  make  more  stable  the  re¬ 


looking  toward  concerted  action  and  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  after  victory 
is  won. 

In  its  resolutions  and  reports,  the  Con¬ 
ference  recognized  that  freedom  from 
want  means  a  secure,  adequate,  and  suit¬ 
able  supply  of  food  for  every  man.  I'he 
work  of  the  Conference  was  divided  into 
four  sections:  I,  Consumption  levels  and 
requirements;  II,  Expansion  of  production 
and  adaptation  to  consumption  needs;  III, 
Facilitation  and  improvement  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  and  IV,  Recommendations  for  con- 


turns  to  producers;  in  short,  that  better 
nutrition  means  better  farming. 

The  Conference  did  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  ideal  standards  of  nutrition  for  all 
peoples.  It  recognized  that  while  the 
ultimate  objective  must  be  a  world  in 
which  all  people  are  fed  in  full  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  good  health,  it 
will  be  necessary  as  a  practical  measure  to 
concentrate  on  intermediate  goals  which 
can  be  progressively  raised  as  conditions 
improve.  These  intermediate  goals  must 
differ  from  region  to  region  according  to 
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climate,  taste,  social  habits,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  they  are  therefore  pri¬ 
marily  a  matter  for  individual  govern¬ 
ments  to  determine. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  was  that  the 
governments  and  authorities  represented 
should  immediately  undertake  the  task 
of  increasing  the  food  resources  and  im¬ 
proving  the  diets  of  their  people  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  and  objec¬ 
tives  outlined  in  the  findings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference;  that  is,  those  governments  and 
authorities  which  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  such  procedure  being  obviously  im¬ 
possible  for  governments  whose  territories 
are  entirely  or  partly  occupied  by  enemy 
forces.  Various  measures  which  might  be 
taken  for  this  purpose  were  discussed,  such 
as  education,  special  provision  for  certain 
vulnerable  groups  of  the  population,  and 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  available 
food. 

Recognizing  that  a  great  increase  is 
needed  in  food  production  if  progress  is  to 
be  made  toward  freedom  from  want. 
Section  II  of  the  Conference  discussed  how 
this  increase  can  be  brought  about.  It 
began  its  work  with  the  assumption,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  conclusions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  that  not  only  is  more  production 
needed  if  the  world  is  to  have  sufficient 
food  for  adequate  nutrition,  but  that  both 
new  and  existing  production  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  secure  more  of  the  “protective” 
foods  which  are  most  necessary  for  good 
health.  Before  discussing  methods  by 
which  these  changes  might  be  achieved, 
the  Section  examined  the  short-term  posi¬ 
tion  immediately  after  liberation  of  occu¬ 
pied  territories.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  his  period  will  be  one  of  shortage,  the 
exact  incidence  and  extent  of  such  short¬ 
ages  being  governed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  various  territories  are  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  enemy.  During  this  period 


the  first  call  will  be  to  attain  freedom  from 
hunger  in  the  war-devastated  areas  until 
those  lands  themselves  are  able  to  produce 
a  harvest.  The  Conference  agreed  that 
while  shortages  last  there  should  be  co¬ 
ordinated  action  by  governments  both  to 
secure  increased  production  and  to  prevent 
speculative  and  violent  price  fluctuations. 

There  is  danger  that  the  heavy  demand 
for  energy  foods  which  will  arise  from  the 
immediate  period  of  shortage  may  lead, 
as  the  shortages  are  overcome,  to  over¬ 
production  of  these  foods  unless  govern¬ 
ments  act  with  foresight  in  guiding  pro¬ 
ducers  to  alter  their  production  programs 
in  accordance  with  long-term  require¬ 
ments.  While  actual  programs  must  be 
drawn  up  to  suit  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  country,  the  Conference 
agreed  upon  broad  general  principles 
which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  making 
these  programs  in  all  countries.  These 
principles  cover  not  only  the  adjustment 
of  production  to  fit  long-term  require¬ 
ments  of  a  better  diet  but  also  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  general  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Conference  also  recommended  mea¬ 
sures  for  new  agricultural  development. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that 
some  parts  of  the  world  which  at  present 
are  unproductive  could  be  brought  into 
agricultural  production  if  the  appropriate 
measures  were  applied,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  areas  of  rich  potentialities, 
development  is  impeded  by  overcrowding 
of  farmers  on  the  land.  While  produc¬ 
tivity  of  these  areas  can  be  increased  by 
improved  farming  methods,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  some  cases  the  development 
of  industry  to  provide  employment  for 
agricultural  populations  or  emigration  to 
other  areas  offers  the  alternative  measures 
most  likely  to  supply  any  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  deliberations  of  Section  III,  whose 
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task  was  to  investigate  the  improvement 
of  distribution,  clearly  showed  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
the  food  they  need,  and  producers  could 
not  be  assured  of  adequate  returns,  unless 
progress  is  made  through  national  and 
international  action  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  employment  in  all  countries.  The 
work  of  Section  III  established  the  close 
interdependence  between  the  level  of 
employment  in  all  countries,  the  character 
and  extent  of  industrial  development,  the 
management  of  currencies,  direction  of 
national  and  international  investment,  and 
national  foreign  trade  policies.  Without 
conducting  a  detailed  investigation  into 
the  policies  that  should  be  adopted  by  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  promote  an 
expansion  of  economic  activity,  the  Con¬ 
ference  declared  that  freedom  from  want 
could  not  be  fully  achieved  without  such 
an  expansion  and  urgently  recommended 
that  the  governments  and  authorities  rep¬ 
resented  take  action  individually  and  in 
concert  in  order  to  secure  that  objective. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance,  in  the  approach  to 
freedom  from  want  of  food,  of  policies  to 
expand  and  quicken  economic  activity, 
the  Conference  discussed  the  place  and 
functions  which  might  be  given,  within 
the  framework  of  such  policies,  to  inter¬ 
national  arrangements  for  the  control  of 
basic  staple  foodstuffs  entering  inter¬ 
national  trade.  There  was  agreement 
that  the  objects  of  any  such  arrangements 
must  be  to  eliminate  excessive  short-term 
movements  in  the  prices  of  food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  mitigate  general 
inflationary  or  deflationary  movements, 
and  to  facilitate  adjustments  in  production 
that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  econo¬ 
mic  dislocation.  It  was  agreed,  also,  that 
any  such  arrangements  should  include 
effective  representation  of  consumers  as 
well  as  producers.  It  was  not  possible 


for  the  Conference  in  the  time  available 
to  discuss  future  international  commodity 
arrangements  in  detail;  discussion  was 
directed  to  general  questions  of  principle 
affecting  the  operation  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  might  later  be  made.  The  two 
questions  to  which  most-  attention  was 
paid  were:  (a)  The  place  of  buffer  stocks 
in  these  arrangements;  and  (b)  how  far 
the  desired  objectives  would  have  to  be 
achieved  in  order  to  include  within  the 
general  arrangments  agreements  for  the 
regulation  of  production.  It  was  agreed 
that  further  international  discussion  of 
these  questions  ought  to  take  place  with 
a  view  toward  establishing  the  broad 
principles  to  govern  the  formulation  and 
operation  of  future  commodity  arrange¬ 
ments;  and  that,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  arrangements  eventually  made  for 
individual  commodities,  machinery  would 
be  needed  for  coordinating  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  line  with  the  broad  principles  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

Comparatively  early  in  the  Conference 
it  became  clear  that  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  nations  represented 
should  establish  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture, 
to  act  as  a  center  of  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  both  agricultural  and  nutrition 
questions  and  to  maintain  a  service  of 
international  statistics.  Accordingly  the 
Conference  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  not  later  than  July 
15,  1943,  of  an  Interim  Commission,  one  of 
the  functions  of  which  will  be  to  draw  up 
for  submission  to  the  governments  and 
authorities  represented  at  the  Conference 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  proposed  permanent 
organization. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  showed  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  authorities  represented  are 
agreed  up>on  the  necessity  of  their  taking 
action  individually  and  in  concert  to 
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achieve  freedom  from  want  of  food,  and 
the  reports  and  recommendations  indicate 
further  agreement  on  the  methods  to  be 
followed.  All  the  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  forty- five  United  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Nations  embodied  the  idea  that  the 
governments  and  authorities  represented 


should  recognize  not  only  their  obligation 
to  their  own  people,  but  also  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  one  another  to  raise  the  levels 
of  nutrition  and  the  standards  of  living  of 
their  citizens,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  agricultural  production,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  those  ends. 


Music  Education  in  the  Americas 

VANETT  LAWLER 

Associate  Executive  Secretary,  Music  Educators  \ational  Conference 


A  WELL-PLANNED  program  of  music  inter¬ 
change  between  the  Americas  involves  all 
types  of  music  activities  and  all  kinds  of 
people  interested  in  music.  There  has 
been  exchange  in  the  field  of  opera  for 
many  years;  the  concert  and  popular 
fields  of  music  have  had  exchange  of 
materials,  concert  artists  and  name  bands; 
folk  music  has  had  some  attention.  In  the 
field  of  music  education,  however,  there 
has  been  a  dearth  of  activity  until  recently, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  this  important 
field  have  at  least  equal  opportunity  with 
the  other  fields  of  music. 

A  program  of  music  exchange  between 
the  Americas  will  be  as  effective  as  the 
numljers  involved — the  number  of  people 
reached  by  the  program,  and  the  number 
of  technically  competent  persons  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  exchange.  It  is  with  the 
masses  of  population  that  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  concerned.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  music  education  is  a  part 
of  the  general  education  program  of  a 
community,  and  in  its  broadest  sense  is  a 
continuous  matter  from  preschool  years 
through  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


colleges  and  universities,  and  as  part  of  the 
adult  education  life  of  every  community. 
In  this  field,  then,  it  would  seem  there  is  a 
challenging  opportunity  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  exchange  to  be  begun  and  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  traffic  in  music  education 
between  the  Americas  has  just  begun. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  Louis  Woodson 
Curtis,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
John  W.  Beattie,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  made  a  survey  trip  to  the 
other  Americas.  A  report  of  this  trip  is 
included  in  the  five  issues  of  the  Music 
Educators  journal  for  1941-42.  In  the 
spring  of  1942  distinguished  music  leaders 
from  the  other  American  Republics  were 
invited  to  the  United  States  as  guests  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  to  attend  the 
Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  at  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.* 

.Another  pioneer  activity  in  the  field  of 
music  education  exchange  between  the 
Americas  has  been  the  Editorial  Project 

*  See  Bulletin,  July  1942. 
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of  the  Pan  American  Union,  begun  in  the 
fall  of  1941.  Through  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  a  specially  appointed 
committee  of  music  educators,  and  the 
music  publishers  of  the  country  there  has 
been  made  available  to  the  teaching  field 
in  the  United  States  Latin  American  music 
material  especially  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schools.  This  material  ranges  from  en¬ 
semble  and  band  and  orchestra  arrange¬ 
ments  to  choral  arrangements  and  song 
collections;  it  has  been  published  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  now  in  wide  use 
in  the  schools.  This  is  only  the  beginning; 
it  is  hoped  that  more  and  more  suitable 
material  can  be  made  available.* 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  its 
broadest  sense  music  education  in  the 
United  States  has  long  been  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  popular  and 
folk  music  of  Latin  America,  which  has 
filtered  into  the  schools  either  directly  or 
through  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
students.  In  other  words,  although  there 
may  not  have  been  formal  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  Latin  American  music 
in  the  actual  music  courses  in  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  the  influence 
has  been  there  nevertheless. 

All  the  early  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
music  education  have  made  it  clear  to 
those  responsible  for  this  activity  that  the 
most  profitable  type  of  music  education 
relationship  between  the  Americas  would 
involve  study  and  observation  by  Latin 
American  musicians  of  the  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  the  United  States,  and 
similarly,  study  and  observation  of  the 
entire  education  program  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  relationship  of  music  thereto 
by  music  educators  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  beginning  with  the  1942-43 

*  For  a  list  of  these  publications  see  Latin  American 
Music  {available  on  request  to  the  Music  Division,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.). 


school  year,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
and  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  persons  interested  in  music 
education  were  invited  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  serious 
study  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  projected  plan  included 
actual  enrollment  of  the  visitors  at  leading 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  time  ago  contacts  were  made  with 
these  students,  now  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  teacher-training  institutions,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  from  them  their  re¬ 
actions  to  music  education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  probable  uses  to  which 
their  year  of  study,  teaching,  and  observa¬ 
tion  will  be  put  upon  their  return  to  their 
own  countries.  The  students  for  the  most 
part  are  now  at  the  halfway  mark  in  their 
sojourn  here,  and  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  include  either  paraphrases  or  quo¬ 
tations  from  communications  received 
from  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  visiting  students 
in  music  education  are  Maria  Concepcion 
Ballesteros  from  Mexico  City,  who  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  Indiana  in 
Bloomington;  Margarita  Menendez  of 
Habana,  enrolled  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Roque  Cordero  from  Panama,  who 
is  in  the  Music  Education  Department  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  Ren6  Amen- 
gual  from  Santiago,  Chile,  now  a  student 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  Miguel  Uribe  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
who  is  at  the  School  of  Music,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  his  wife  Cecilia  de  Uribe, 
also  at  Northwestern  University;  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Zuniga  of  Costa  Rica,  who  has  just 
completed  a  two-year  stay  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky, 

At  the  University  of  Indiana,  Marla 
Concepcidn  Ballesteros  has  enrolled  in  the 
prescribed  teacher-training  class  in  music 
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education,  which  includes  observation  of 
classroom  work  in  the  Bloomington  public 
schools.  In  March  of  this  year  Srta. 
Ballesteros  attended  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  North  Central  Music  Educators 
Conference  in  Cincinnati,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  a  Wartime  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Music  Education  in  which  the 
leading  music  educators  from  ten  North 
Central  states  participated.  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  teaching  of  music  in  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Srta.  Ballesteros  says; 
“I  think  that  the  success  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  due  mainly 
to  the  special  attention  that  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  music  teachers  .  .  .  the 
vast  quantity  of  specially  prepared  and 
selected  music  teaching  materials  is,  of 
course,  of  tremendous  value  to  the  teachers 
of  music  education  in  the  United  States.” 

In  her  report  Srta.  Ballesteros  further 
points  out  that  the  progam  of  music 
education  in  Mexico  is  being  extended  at 
the  present  time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Music  Elducation  in  Mexico, 
whose  head  is  Luis  Sandi,  and  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  need  now  is  for 
increased  emphasis  on  the  special  teacher- 
training  courses  in  music  education — in 
other  words,  the  teaching  of  educational 
procedures  to  musicians,  so  that  music, 
like  other  subjects,  can  be  taught  to  large 
groups  of  children  in  the  schools.  Srta. 
Ballesteros  also  expresses  the  hope  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  outstanding  Mexican 
composers  will  be  encouraged  to  write 
music  for  use  in  the  schools.  A  similar 
hope  is  shared  by  music  educators  in  the 
United  States,  insofar  as  our  own  com¬ 
posers  are  concerned. 

At  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  Srta. 
Ballesteros  will  return  to  Mexico  to 
pursue  her  career  in  music  education. 

For  the  last  year  Srta.  Margarita 
Men6ndez  from  Habana,  Cuba,  has  been 
studying  at  New  York  University,  and 


has  been  engaged  in  practice  teaching  in 
several  of  the  New  Jersey  schools.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  in  the  report  from 
Srta.  Men^ndez  that  she  believes  music 
education  succeeds  to  a  large  degree  in 
reaching  the  homes  of  the  students,  and 
that  through  this  means  “music  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  very  important  part  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.”  In  reference  to  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  Cuba,  Srta.  Menendez  gives  us 
the  news  that  in  January  1943  the  Cuban 
Government  introduced  music  education 
into  the  school  curriculum.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  is  following  this  development 
closely,  and  in  this  connection  Srta. 
Menendez  has  been  invited  to  give  a 
three-week  summer  course  on  music  edu¬ 
cation  methods  at  the  International  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Habana  for  the  more  than 
sixty  private  piano  and  voice  teachers 
who  are  now  responsible  for  the  actual 
work  in  music  education  in  the  schools  of 
Cuba.  Srta.  Men6ndez’  report  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  more  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Cuba. 

Upon  completion  of  her  summer  work 
at  the  International  Conservatory  in 
Habana,  Srta.  Menendez  will  return  to 
continue  her  work  in  the  Music  Education 
Department  at  New  York  University. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  Roque  Cordero 
arrived  from  Panama  as  a  student  in  the 
Music  Education  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Senor  Cordero 
reports  enthusiastically  not  only  on  his 
experiences  in  classroom  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  but  also  on  the 
contacts  he  has  made  with  music  educators 
throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota.  “The 
advanced  state  which  music  education  has 
achieved  is  a  guarantee  of  a  glorious  and 
artistic  future  for  this  great  Nation,” 
writes  Senor  Cordero.  He  comments  on 
the  development  of  the  Competition-Festi¬ 
val  activity  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  creative  music  projects  undertaken  as 
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a  regular  part  of  music  education  in  the 
schools. 

Looking  ahead  to  his  work  in  music 
education  upon  his  return  to  Panama, 
Senor  Cordero  stresses  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  music  education  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  for  reorientation  of 
the  private  teachers  to  the  system  of  mass 
teaching.  This  blending  of  various  music 
interests  has  been  a  part  of  the  evolution 
of  music  education  in  the  United  States. 

Rene  Amengual  is  at  present  good-will 
ambassador  in  music  education  from 
Chile.  For  the  last  school  year  Senor 
Amengual  has  been  a  student  in  the 
Music  Education  Department  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  has 
been  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  music  education  and  of  teaching 
procedures  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharing  with  the  students  in  the 
music  classes  at  Teachers  College  the  music 
of  Chile.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  Senor 
Amengual  attended  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Music  Educators  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Rochester,  New  York,  not  only 
as  a  guest  but  also  as  a  participant  in  the 
program;  ^here  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  and  exchange  ideas 
with  the  leading  music  educators  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
commenting  upon  his  reactions  thus  far, 
Senor  Amengual  says:  “Music  education 
as  presented  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  an  important  matter”  While  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  to  hope  for  as  regards 
the  acceptance  of  music  in  the  regular 
curricula  of  schools  in  the  United  States, 
nevertheless  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
a  visitor  to  the  United  States  gains  the 
impression  that  such  progress  is  being 
made;  for  in  the  United  States,  as  in  any 
other  country,  a  subject  field  such  as  music 
or  art  will  succeed  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
regarded  as  essential  by  administrators 
and  community  alike. 


During  the  summer  of  1943  Senor 
Amengual  met  many  music  educators  as 
he  traveled  about  to  participate  in  music 
education  activities  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
at  Northwestern  University,  and  at  a 
music  education  clinic  in  Webster  Grove, 
Missouri.  On  this  trip  he  was  able  to 
become  familiar  w'ith  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  rural  music  education. 

Upon  his  return  to  Chile,  Senor  Amen¬ 
gual  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  training 
for  music  education,  and  also  to  compose 
music  suitable  for  use  by  children  in  the 
schools.  It  is  his  hope  that  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  Chile  may  be  extended  to  the  point 
where  children  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades  can  have  access  to  it.  In  Chile,  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  music 
teaching  now  begins  only  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades. 

At  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  Miguel  Uribe  and  his  wife  Cecilia  have 
been  having  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  a  music  education  program 
which  correlates  the  music  teaching  in  the 
schools  with  the  teacher-training  courses  in 
the  School  of  Music  at  the  University;  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  schools  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  music  from  preschool  years 
through  college  and  university.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  experience  their  report  states: 
“Without  fear  of  contradiction  we  can  say 
that  the  United  States  leads  the  world  w'ith 
respect  to  music  education.” 

Miguel  and  Cecilia  de  Uribe  were  guests 
at  the  North  Central  Music  Educators  Con¬ 
ference  which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  this 
last  spring,  and  were  able  to  hear  many 
fine  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses  from 
the  North  Central  area  as  well  as  to  meet 
leading  music  educators  fcom  the  middle 
West.  Senora  de  Uribe  alst>  did  practice 
teaching  in  the  Evanston  public  schools, 
where  she  made  it  a  point  to  teach  the 
children  songs  in  Spanish. 
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About  their  return  to  Colombia,  Senor 
Uribe  and  his  wife  say:  “Our  greatest  am¬ 
bition  upon  returning  to  our  country  is  to 
organize  choruses,  bands,  and  orchestras 
...  to  place  good  record  libraries  in  the 
various  elementary  and  high  schools  .  .  . 
to  give  Government  officials  proper  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  importance  of  teacher¬ 
training  classes  in  music  education  at  the 
conserv'atory  .  .  .  and  so  far  as  is  possible 
to  select  suitable  song  material  for  school 
use.”  Their  report  emphasizes  Colom¬ 
bia’s  need  for  more  trained  teachers  of 
music,  and  for  suitable  teaching  materials. 

Two  years  ago  Virginia  Zuniga  came  to 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington; 
since  then  she  has  secured  her  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  Education,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Srta.  Zuniga  has  appeared  throughout  the 
State  of  Kentucky  before  study  groups, 
music  clubs,  and  educational  meetings,  to 
present  the  music  of  Costa  Rica.  Srta. 
Zuniga  was  also  a  guest  at  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Conference  in  Cincinnati.  She  has 
now  returned  to  Costa  Rica  where,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  next  school  term,  she  will 
undertake  general  supervisory  work  in  the 
field  of  music  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

So  we  see  that  the  way  is  being  charted 
for  a  continuous  exchange  in  the  field  of 
music  education  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics. 
It  is  equally  important  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  encourage  similar  exchange  of 
persons  and  materials  among  the  other 
Republics.  Chilean  music  educators  and 


materials  should  be  known  to  Brazil; 
Brazilian  music  educators  could  spend 
time  profitably  in  Mexico  and  vice  versa; 
the  program  the  Government  of  Cuba  is 
undertaking  should  be  known  in  detail  in 
Argentina;  and  so  on.  As  the  various 
States  in  the  United  States  are  sharing 
their  programs  of  music  education  with 
each  other  and  with  the  hemisphere  as  a 
whole,  so  an  exchange  program  among  the 
other  American  Republics  is  equally 
desirable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  solid  foundation 
is  being  laid  for  exchange  in  the  field  of 
music  education.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  fine  work  will  continue. 
From  the  foregoing  we  glean  some  basic 
facts  which  might  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

1 .  It  is  evident  that  we  have  in  the  field  of  music 
education  an  opportunity  to  reach  large  numbers 
of  people  both  north  and  south; 

2.  It  is  further  evident  that  in  order  to  make 
music  education  function  as  a  part  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  both  north  and  south,  and  in  order  that 
the  slogan  “Music  for  Every  Child,  Every  Child 
for  Music”  may  become  a  fact  as  well  as  a  slogan, 
we  must  have  many  more  music  educators  from 
the  south  living,  studying,  and  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  more  music  educators 
from  the  United  States  living,  studying,  and 
teaching  in  the  other  American  Republics; 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  there  be  exchange  of 
persons  and  materials  in  music  education  among 
the  other  American  Republics; 

4.  We  must  continue  to  provide  ways  and  means 
whereby  more  Latin  American  music  may  be 
available  for  school  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  must  in  turn  arrange  for  the  availability  in 
Latin  America  of  music  education  materials  from 
the  United  States. 


The  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the  United  States 


On  May  6,  1943,  Sehor  Don  Carlos  M. 
Escalante  Duran,  recently  appointed  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United 
States,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Senor  Escalante’s  re¬ 
marks  on  that  occasion  were  in  part  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President: 

The  designs  of  destiny  have  willed  that  the  Chief 
of  State  should  deem  it  fitting  to  bestow  on  me  the 
honor  of  representing  the  people  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  before  those  of  Your  Excellency 
in  the  highest  rank  of  the  diplomatic  hierarchy. 
The  distinction  which  such  a  charge  implies  be¬ 
comes  even  greater  in  view  of  the  happy  circum¬ 
stance  of  your  presence  in  the  First  Magistracy  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Indubitably  this  is 
a  manifestation  of  Providence.  To  face  exception¬ 
ally  complex  problems  it  has  chosen  one  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  highest  human  V2dues  of  the  age;  one 
who,  because  of  his  perfect  conception  of  present- 
day  facts,  the  promptness  and  sagacity  of  his  deci¬ 
sions,  and  fundamentally,  the  origin  of  his  ideas 
of  justice — which  found  in  him  a  fertile  field, 
blessed  by  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  heredity,  and  en¬ 
vironment — has  utilized  them  in  the  most  sincere 
devotion  to  the  postulates  of  law  as  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  promotion  of  the  representations  of  our  Re¬ 
publics  to  the  rank  of  Embassies  confirms  objec¬ 
tively  the  doctrine  of  the  juridical  and  political 
equality  of  nations  and  coincides  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  events  of  the  deepest  universal  import, 
the  culmination  of  which  will,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  be  the  establishment  of  an  order  in  which 
there  will  prevail  in  international  affairs  respect 
for  agreements  and  mutual  comprehension,  and 
in  social  and  juridical  affairs,  the  constructive  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  four  freedoms  in  the  enunciation  of 
which  Your  Excellency  has  so  wisely  condensed 
the  ideals  which  move  just  men  in  the  present  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  expected  trend  of  their  history. 

I  sum  up  in  the  foregoing  words  our  conception 
of  the  common  ideal,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  de¬ 
claring  that  the  people  and  Government  of  Costa 
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Rica  are  completely  in  accord  with  your  own  in 
their  decision  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  such 
high  objectives,  and  that  my  diplomatic  activity 
wrill  have  as  its  inspiration  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  coojjerate,  as  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
cordiality  which  your  Government’s  attitude  has 
awakened  among  your  friends  and  brothers,  the 
Costa  Ricans. 

I  therefore  take  my  office,  feeling  uplifted  by 
the  honor  that  it  confers  and  fully  persuaded 
of  its  dignity  and  the  sincere  collaboration  that 
it  implies.  In  so  doing,  I  think  it  is  fitting  to 
state  that  we  fully  understand  the  new  American 
doctrines  happily  crystallized  in  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy,  and  that  although,  because  of  its  cir¬ 
cumstances,  our  Nation  h2ts  not  shed  its  blood  in 
the  war,  it  has  done  and  will  do  whatever  it  is 
able  to  do  in  the  support  of  measures  of  collective 
security  and  economic  impKjrtance,  and  that  it 
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has  hastened  to  give  concrete  form,  through  insti* 
tutions  created  by  constructive  laws,  to  f>ossible 
technical  solutions  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
future.  .  .  . 

President  Roosevelt  replied  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador  in  part  in  the  following  words: 
Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  In  elevating  our  respective  missions  to  the 
grade  of  Embassy  our  Governments  have  given 
renewed  expression  not  only  to  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  always  prevailed  between  them 
but  also  to  the  mutual  appreciation  which  unites 
the  peoples  of  our  two  countries.  This  action, 
moreover,  reaffirms,  as  you  so  aptly  say,  the 
principle  of  juridical  and  political  equality  among 
nations,  a  principle,  I  may  add,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  significantly  toward  the  development 
of  inter-American  solidarity. 

As  you  undertake  your  new  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  the  first  Costa  Rican  Ambassador 
accredited  to  this  Government,  I  assure  you  that 
the  officials  of  this  Government  will  be  happy 
to  extend  to  you  their  cordial  collaboration  and 
assistance  in  all  matters  regarding  which  you  may 
consult  them.  .  .  . 

Costa  Rica’s  new  Ambassador  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  born  in  San  Jos6  on  October 
7,  1902,  the  son  of  Luis  Escalante  Fernan¬ 
dez  and  Anita  Duran  de  Vars.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  country  and  spent 
considerable  time  traveling  in  Europe. 


Entering  upon  an  agricultural  and  business 
career,  he  engaged  in  the  production  of 
coffee,  sugarcane,  and  cattle,  and  was  a 
member  of  a  coffee-exporting  firm. 

Senor  Escalante’s  public  life  began  in 
1940,  when  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
National  Congress  for  the  Province  of 
San  Jose.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
was  named  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Com¬ 
merce.  From  1940  to  1943  he  served  as 
adviser  to  the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
and  in  March  1943  he  was  for  a  short 
time  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
.\ffairs,  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
also  represented  his  Government  on  vari¬ 
ous  special  missions.  In  the  capacity  of 
Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
of  Mexico  in  December  1940,  and  in 
April  1942  he  visited  the  United  States  as 
special  financial  agent  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Ambassador  Escalante  is  also  serving  as 
his  Government’s  representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


“Who  Were  Mending  Their  Nets” 


ROBERT  KING  HALL 

Commission  on  English  Language  Studies,  Harvard  University 


Pasqual  was  very  frightened.  He  tried 
to  think  back  over  the  past  few  days,  but 
the  churning  of  the  water  alongside  the 
old  launch  and  the  gentle  swells  distracted 
him.  The  judge  had  asked  him  w'here  he 
was  born.  Who  were  his  parents?  He 
dimly  recalled  a  woman  he  had  known  as 
mother  lying  gasping  in  a  rain-drenched 
hut  up  in  the  tangled  mato.  She  had  died 
one  day  and  some  men  from  the  road  had 
dug  a  grave  and  piled  a  stone  or  two  at  its 
head.  They  were  silent  men,  those  men 
who  worked  on  the  road  that  was  stretch¬ 
ing  south  to  Rio  Negro,  caboclos  from  the 
coffee  country  to  the  north.  They  called 
him  Preto  and  gave  him  a  bit  of  their  rice 
and  black  beans. 

He  tried  to  think  of  those  days  when  he 
had  wandered  up  the  road,  led  by  some 
restless  feeling  that  in  the  big  city  he  might 
find  work.  The  first  night  in  Curitiba  had 
been  the  worst.  He  lay  shivering  in  a 
doorway  and  listened  to  the  rumble  of 
traffic.  The  strange  buses  and  electric 
lights  had  fascinated  him,  but  the  last  of 
the  rice  he  had  stolen  was  gone  and  hun¬ 
ger  made  him  faint.  The  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  w’ere  a  blur.  He  saw  again  the 
bootblack  Rui  who  had  shared  his  bed  in 
the  basement  of  that  house  out  near  the 
edge  of  town.  He  had  fought  with  a  boy 
who  sold  papers  near  the  big  hotel  where 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  oj  articles  on  outstanding 
Latin  American  educational  experiments.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  1940  issue  ofi  the  Bulletin  under 
the  title  of  The  Federico  Santa  Maria  Technical  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  second  appeared  in  the  April  1941  issue 
with  the  title  Educating  the  Chilean  Huaso.  Margaret 
Gwenllian  Stanton  was  co-author  with  Dr.  Hall  on 
these  first  two  articles. 
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the  rich  people  from  Sao  Paulo  and  the 
Federal  Capital  stayed.  He  had  sold 
papers  himself,  and  once  had  stolen  a 
drink  from  the  table  of  a  man  who  was 
gambling.  He  remembered  the  searing 
fire  of  that  drink  and  later  his  retching 
and  the  vomit  which  had  spoiled  his 
papers.  How  long  ago  that  seemed — and 
then  yesterday.  .  .  . 

Rui  had  come  at  dusk  and  whispered  to 
him  to  follow.  They  crossed  the  street 
and  slipped  in  between  two  old  buildings. 
How  vividly  he  remembered  the  broken 
plaster  on  the  wall,  the  old  iron  bed,  the 
whispers  that  had  frightened  him  as  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  hallway.  The  door 
had  creaked  as  they  w'ere  slipping  away, 
but  thay  had  a  billfold  from  the  coat  that 
had  been  carelessly  tossed  on  a  chair. 
Rui  knew  his  way  around.  Rui  had  split 
the  money  with  some  dimly  seen  woman 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  next  door. 
Rui  had  bought  him  a  dinner  and  later 
drinks.  But  Rui  had  not  been  able  to 
save  him  from  those  two  giant  policemen 
w’ho  yanked  him  up  from  his  drunken 
sleep  and  took  him  before  the  judge.  Rui 
had  not  been  there  to  save  him  from  that 
judge. 

And  now  he  w'as  in  a  launch  beating 
north  along  the  coast  from  the  city  of 
Paranagua.  And  Pasqual  was  very  much 
afraid. 

Pasqual’s  first  view  of  the  Ilha  das  Cobras 
(Island  of  Snakes)  was  much  the  same  as 
that  which  had  greeted  the  fifty  boys  who 
had  preceded  him  to  the  School  of  Fisher¬ 
men.  He  saw  two  towering  hills  rising 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  Kinc  U»U 


THE  ANTONIO  SERAFIM  SCHOOL  OF  FISHERMEN 

In  this  panoramic  view  of  the  school,  located  on  the  Ilha  das  Cobras,  State  of  Parani,  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  buildings  and  the  football  held  which  the  boys  themselves  constructed  during  their  few  leisure  hours. 


out  of  the  sea.  Beyond  the  island  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  white  clouds  mounting 
in  the  blueness  of  the  sky.  Off  to  the  west, 
in  the  bay,  he  could  see  a  few  of  the 
fishermen  from  Paranagua,  poling  their 
dugout  canoes  from  net  to  net.  The  haze 
of  the  mountains  in  the  background, 
together  with  the  posts  sticking  up  from 
the  water  with  their  oil  lamps  and  dripping 
nets,  made  him  think  of  a  picture  he  had 
seen  in  the  window  of  the  travel  agency 
down  by  the  hotel.  The  island  was 
covered  with  tangled  green  foliage;  around 
it  was  the  glint  of  wavelets,  and  every¬ 
where  the  sea  was  strange. 

The  School  of  Fishermen,  which  bears 
the  full  title  Escola  de  Pescadores  “Antonio 
Serafim”  was  founded  by  the  Inlerventor  for 
the  State  of  Parana  as  an  experiment  in 
the  education  of  delinquent  boys.  The 


idea  of  a  school  in  which  boys  bound  over 
by  the  courts  might  be  taught  a  trade  and 
then  returned  to  society  as  useful  citizens 
is  not  new  in  Brazil.  Most  of  the  schools 
of  this  type  have  failed  for  two  reasons. 
They  have  held  the  boy  in  a  virtual  prison, 
open  to  the  scorn,  or,  what  is  sometimes 
worse,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  lived.  And  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  boys  to  follow  urban  trades,  to 
be  shoemakers,  tailors,  iron-workers,  print¬ 
ers,  and  weavers.  The  social  pressure 
which  city  life  exerts  upon  these  boys  when 
once  they  are  released  almost  inevitably 
forces  them  back  into  crime.  Old  scenes, 
old  companions,  old  temptations,  and  the 
precarious  economic  life  of  an  overcrowded 
trade — these  are  too  much  for  those  whose 
wills  have  once  been  weak. 

What  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
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influence  of  a  big  city  than  some  island  on 
a  little-inhabited  coast?  What  trade  would 
furthest  remove  a  lad  from  the  influences  of 
the  crimes  he  had  committed?  What  type 
of  life  could  be  more  healthful  than  that  of 
fishing,  working  in  the  fields,  mending 
boats  and  nets  and  caring  for  the  animals 
and  implements  of  a  farm? 

The  School  of  Fishermen  to  which 
Pasqual  was  sent  is  more  a  mode  of  life 
than  a  school.  The  island  is  heavily 
wooded  on  the  slopes  of  the  twin  hills.  To 
reduce  the  danger  of  mosquitos  and 
malaria  the  boys  have  cut  down  and 
burned  off  some  of  the  worst  of  this 
growth,  and  in  the  open  clearings  have 
cultivated  the  wild  bananas  which  they 
found  there.  Lying  between  the  hills  is  a 
broad,  flat,  sandy  plain  covered  on  the 
landward  side  with  thickets  of  tall  bamboo. 
In  the  glades  of  this  forest  gra/f*  the  cattle 


which  supply  the  school  with  milk  and 
meat.  The  shore  is  rocky,  and  the  currents 
swirling  past  the  little  dock  run  swift  and 
deep.  A  strong  man  or  a  desperate  one 
might  swim  to  one  of  the  other  islands,  but 
beyond  that  lies  open  sea.  The  plain 
shelves  downward  to  a  sandy  beach  and 
little  bay  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  here  are 
the  buildings  of  the  school  and  its  farm. 
Through  the  notch  formed  by  the  hills 
there  comes  an  ocean  breeze  on  even  the 
stillest  days. 

The  main  building  of  the  school  houses 
classrooms,  dining  hall,  and  dormitory. 
The  classrooms  are  typical  of  the  Brazilian 
elementary  school.  There  are  benches 
and  desks  fastened  securely  to  the  floor 
in  parallel  lines.  Over  the  seat  of  the 
master  on  its  small  raised  podium  there 
hangs  a  framed  photograph  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Getulio  Vargas.  A  flag  of  Brazil 
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Courteay  of  Robert  Kids  ffall 

A  WORKSHOP 


In  workshops  such  as  this  one,  set  in  a  bamboo  thicket,  the  boys  learn  how  to  ashion  hshtraps,  buoys, 

paddles,  and  dugout  canoes. 


moves  slightly  in  the  air  which  comes  from 
the  seaward  w'indow.  The  room  is  scru¬ 
pulously  clean,  and  what  marks  there  are 
on  the  blackboard  are  written  in  the  hard, 
copper-plate  script  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  utter  silence  in  the  room,  no  restless 
movement,  no  craning  of  necks  to  see  the 
new  boy,  no  whispers  or  notes  passed 
surreptitiously  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
master  speaks  and  one  of  the  boys  scram¬ 
bles  to  his  feet  and  stands  at  attention 
while  he  rattles  off  a  formal,  stylized 
answer.  He  had  never  been  six  miles  from 
his  home  until  that  dreadful  day  when  he 
was  sent  down  the  long  railroad  to 
Paranagua  and  then  by  boat  to  the  school. 
The  name  of  the  nation  to  the  south  is 
only  a  name  and  a  different  color  on  the 
map  to  him.  Yet  he  tells  of  war.  He 
describes  the  defense  of  a  city,  the  spang 


of  bullets  on  the  giant  cobblestones  which 
gave  the  battle  its  name.  He  tells  of 
weary  troops  and  victory.  Pedagogically 
it  is  formalism  at  its  w'orst,  yet  there  comes 
over  the  lad  as  he  speaks  a  certain  pride 
in  his  country’  which  lifts  the  lesson  far 
above  rote  learning. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  the 
school  are  between  eight  and  eighteen,  and 
very  few  have  finished  the  four  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  which  the  compulsory 
school  laws  of  Parana  demand.  Each  boy 
is  required  to  complete  this  schooling 
during  the  period  of  his  stay  at  the  island. 
They  study  reading,  writing,  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  a  bit  of  Portuguese  grammar 
and  Brazilian  geography  and  history.  At 
noon  there  is  the  clatter  of  a  bell  and  the 
boys  rise  and  file  out  to  their  luncheon. 

Meals  at  the  school  are  conducted  with 


LEVELING  OFF  A  FOOTBALL  FIELD 


Using  tools  they  made  themselves,  the  boys  spent  all  their  free  time  for  more  than  a  year  working  on 
their  football  held.  More  than  15,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  were  moved  by  hand  before  the  task  was 
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the  same  silent  efficiency  and  formality  of 
the  classroom.  Each  boy  has  an  assi^ed 
task  and  moves  quietly  to  do  it.  The  food 
is  truly  the  product  of  their  own  hands. 
There  is  fish  caught  and  smoked  or  salted 
for  the  long  seasons  when  there  are  no  runs. 
Occasionally  the  boys  have  a  treat  of  pork, 
beef,  or  mutton  from  the  flocks  and  herds 
that  they  have  tended.  Rice  comes  from 
their  plantings  in  the  swampland  they  have 
drained.  There  are  golden  bananas  from 
the  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  A  bland, 
soft,  creamy  vegetable  is  cooked  from  the 
heart  of  young  shoots  of  bamboo.  There 
are  chickens  and  ducks  and  eggs.  But  the 
staple  food,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  the  rice 
and  black  beans  of  the  caboclo.  Older  lioys 
supervise  the  cooking,  ladle  it  from  the 
great  kettles  into  tin  plates  and  cups  which 
are  carried  to  the  scrubbed  bare  boards 


of  the  table.  There  are  no  chairs,  but 
benches,  and  all  the  boys  tuck  their  caps 
in  their  waistbands  as  they  bend  over  their 
food.  There  is  silence  while  they  eat  and 
silence  while  they  quickly  clear  the  tables 
and  clean  the  room. 

The  afternoon  is  spent  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  and  here  all  formalism  disappears. 
Each  lx)y  must  learn  two  things  at  least. 
He  must  know  how  to  live  from  the  soil 
and  he  must  know  how  to  live  from  the  sea. 
All  arc  taught  to  make  nets  and  to  dry,  re¬ 
pair,  and  store  those  that  they  have  used. 
They  work  in  wood  and  cane  to  fashion  fish 
traps,  buoys,  and  paddles.  They  learn  to 
hollow  out  the  giant  logs  of  the  coastal  for¬ 
est  to  make  dugout  canoes  which  will  ride 
even  ocean  waves.  They  learn  to  paddle, 
sail,  to  lay  their  nets  and  to  draw  their  haul. 
They  smoke  fish  and  salt  it.  They  learn  to 
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gauge  a  storm.  In  the  farm  of  the  school 
they  learn  to  raise  stock,  to  utilize  the  nat¬ 
ural  fruits  and  products  of  the  mato,  to 
grow  rice.  They  have  a  simple  woodwork¬ 
ing  shop  and  blacksmith  forge.  They  make 
and  repair  their  tools.  Everything  they 
need  they  either  take  from  the  land  or  the 
sea  or  must  create  with  their  own  hands. 

When  night  comes  they  go  to  their  beds 
in  the  big  dormitory.  Each  boy  is  given 
blankets,  pillow,  towels.  He  sleeps  on  a 
regulation  steel  army  cot  and  keeps  his 
personal  belongings  neatly  stored  in  a 
locker  at  its  head.  Beds  were  an  unknown 
thing  to  some  of  these  lads  before  the  is¬ 
land.  Through  the  open  windows  the 
breeze  from  the  ocean  makes  this  large 
room  cool  on  even  the  hottest  night.  The 
cleanness  and  order  are  more  than  mili¬ 
tary.  It  is  like  a  hundred  similar  sleeping 
rooms  in  the  fashionable  colegios  of  the 
Republic.  Only  a  small  barred  room  at 
the  end  where  incorrigibles  must  sleep  re¬ 
minds  one  that  these  boys  are  not  yet  free. 

But  before  this  there  comes  an  hour  just 
at  dusk  when  all  work  stops.  This  is  the 
hour  for  which  the  boys  live  each  day.  It 
is  the  hour  when  they  become  again  free 
men,  when  they  direct  their  own  activity, 
when  they  may  in  their  own  queer  young- 
old  way  have  their  pleasure.  And  oddly 
enough  this  is  the  hour  when  they  work  the 
hardest. 

No  one  quite  remembers  who  first  sug¬ 


gested  it.  It  was  {Derhaps  one  of  the  older 
boys  who  had  had  some  schooling  up  in 
Curitiba.  But  for  more  than  a  year  all 
the  boys  have  given  their  only  free  time  to 
work  at  the  back-breaking  task  of  leveling 
off  a  hillside  and  digging  from  its  side  a 
football  field.  First  they  had  to  make 
their  tools,  then  they  built  drags  and  bar- 
rows  and  finally  they  organized  their  gangs 
of  workers.  It  took  a  year,  and  more  than 
1 5,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  were  moved  by 
hand,  but  it  is  nearly  done.  The  classes  of 
net  makers  have  developed  a  profitable 
minor  industry  in  tennis  and  volleyball 
nets  which  they  ship  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Through  this  contact  they  have 
made  a  friend  of  the  supervisor  of  play¬ 
grounds  in  Parana  and  he  has  supplied 
them  with  balls. 

On  .Sunday  afternoons  when  all  work 
stops  the  silence  of  the  island  is  broken. 
In  a  wild  riot  the  students  pour  up  the 
winding  paths  of  the  farm  and  spill  out 
onto  the  playing  field.  In  a  moment  sides 
are  chosen  and  the  kick-off  comes.  Shrieks 
and  cat-calls,  cheers  and  groans  follow’  the 
play.  A  “left  out-side”  centers  the  ball 
with  a  long  swinging  loop  and  a  score  is 
made.  For  this  brief  hour  they  are  truly 
free.  For  all  the  next  week  the  talk  as  they 
mend  their  nets  and  feed  the  stock  will  be 
of  that  beautiful  centering  kick.  And 
Pasqual  will  walk  a  little  proudly  when  he 
feels  their  eyes  upon  him. 


Photograph  by  Manuel  Valensucla 

“This  afternoon  you  had  better  see  a 
Tarascan  Indian  spear  ducks,  using  the 
atl-atl,”  said  Senor  Peralta  as  he  watched 
me  drawing  an  Indian  model  on  the 
island  of  Janitzio  in  Lake  Patzcuaro, 
Mexico. 

‘^Atl-atl,”  I  queried,  “what  is  that?” 

“It  is  an  adjunct  to  the  spearer’s  spear 
that  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  used 
since  time  immemorial.”  And  then  he 
added,  “This  wall  be  a  fine  chance  for 
you  to  see  how  it  works;  better  go.” 

I  certainly  needed  no  further  urging. 
Thus  my  program  for  the  late  afternoon 
w'as  settled.  In  a  long  dugout  we  silently 
pushed  our  way  into  the  mass  of  reeds  that 
stuck  far  out  into  the  lake  and  in  this  cover 

Copyright  1943  by  Ebert  F.  Comins.  Extract  from 
an  unpublished  book  on  the  Indians  of  the  Americas. 
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Stopped.  Above,  the  sinking  sun  sent  its 
gold  vibrating  into  the  blue,  flaming  the 
tops  of  the  reeds  and  burnishing  the  copper 
of  the  youth’s  naked  body.  His  rolled-up 
shorts  were  the  only  garment  necessary 
for  this  hunting  season.  There  he  stood 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  a  living  statue  of  a 
young  Indian  Neptune  posed  with  trident 
in  hand.  This  trident-spear  was  a  polished 
lance  of  bamboo  at  least  fifteen  feet  long 
terminating  in  three  sharp  metal  prongs. 
It  rested  in  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow 
trough  of  wood,  the  throwing  stick  or 
all-all.  This  slim  stick,  the  upper  end  of 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  length¬ 
ened  his  arm  by  two  feet  when  snapped 
into  play  and  added  a  terrific  propelling 
pow’er  to  the  arm  and  w'eapon.  He  was 
aiming  with  his  left  hand.  Poised,  with 
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powerful  leg  muscles  balancing  his  body 
and  the  frail  craft  to  perfect  stability  and 
with  arms  ready  to  catapult  the  spear, 
he  waited. 

Without  warning  there  was  a  rushing 
sound  behind  us,  and  into  the  air  shot 
two  streaks  of  russet  lightning.  At  the 
same  instant  the  Indian  let  go  his  length¬ 


ened  arm  and  a  sheening  sliver  cut  the 
air,  striking  a  second  later  into  the  belly 
of  one  of  the  ducks.  For  a  moment  the 
mass  shivered  and  then  plummeted  into 
the  lake  where  the  victim,  impinged  on 
the  lance,  silently  floated.  It  was  a  con¬ 
summate  performance  of  the  use  of  the 
primitive  executed  with  flashing  skill. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
.\merican  Republics  since  the  United 
States  W’as  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  w'ith  letters  following  the  number 
(e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diarie  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  ot  Diplomatic  Relations  i 

Declarations  or  War  | 

Adherence 

1 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan  j 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42, 

1-28-42 

1 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

(') 

1 

4-7-431 

8-22-42 

4-7-43 

4-27-43 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

Colombia . 

12-19-411 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

1 

Costa  Rica . 

12-11-41 

12-8-411 

1-1-42 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Re- 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-411 

1-1-42 

public . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 

i-29^2 

1-29-42 

11-26-42 

El  Salvador .... 

. 1 

11-16-42 

12-12-41 

i 2-8-4 i 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

I 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

i  12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

B-1 2-20^41 
H-1 2-19-41 
R-1 2-23-41 

11-10-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42 

1 

6-14-42 

Nicaragua . 

1  11-13-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

1 . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-7-41 

1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1  1-28-42 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

1  1-24-42 

1-26-43 

2-8-43 

United  States. . . 

1 . 

(*) 

1  i2-ii-4i 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

1  1-25-42 

5-12-43 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41 

112-31-41 

1 

11-26^2 

1 

1 . 

1 

>  Rumanifl  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6,  1942.  (.The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  18. 1942.) 
»  The  Vichy  Government  fevered  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 


PART  XVII 


ARGENTINA 

23a.  August  31,  1942.  Resolution  No.  33,629, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  creating  the  Subcem- 
mission  on  Wool  Baling.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  January 
26,  1943.) 

25a.  September  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  34,013, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  levying  an  extra  charge 
on  all  burlap  used  to  package  merchandise 
leaving  the  country.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  February 
2,  1943.) 

27a.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  130,602,  authorizing  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  to  fix  maximum  prices 
of  certain  products.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  October  22, 
1942.) 

27b.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  130,850,  authorizing  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Tucum^n  to  fix  maximum  prices  of 
certain  products.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  October  22, 
1942.) 


27c.  September  18,  1942.  Law  providing  for 
the  readjustment  of  rents  for  lands  used  for 
cultivation  of  cereals  and  oil-seeds,  adopted  as  a 
result  of  the  present  situation  which  hampers 
overseas  trade  in  such  crops;  to  be  effective  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  and  one  year 
thereafter,  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  years. 
{Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos  Aires,  September 
25,  1942.) 

28a.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  131,644. — 2,829,  approving  regulations  for 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Air  Corps. 
{Boletin  O/iria/,  January  11,  1943.) 

34r.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1 33,234. — Expte.  29,376/1 942,  fixing  prices  for 
new  burlap  bags  in  the  possession  of  dealers  and 
agriculturists  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  January  30,  1943.) 

34/.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  133,185. — Expte.  32,580/1942,  increasing 
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surcharges  on  burlap.  (See  Argentina  \lb  and 
27,  Bulletin,  December  1942  and  March  1943.) 
(BoUtin  Oficial,  February  6,  1943.) 

36<'i.  October  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  133,998,  confirming  maximum  gasoline 
prices  in  order  to  enforce  the  rationing  system  and 
prevent  speculation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  31, 
1942.) 

38fi.  November  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  136,320. — Expte.  No.  34,343/1942,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  entrance  into  Argentina  of  up  to  1,000 
children  taken  from  German  concentration 
camp>s  as  provided  for  by  the  Delegation  of 
Argentine  Israelite  Associations.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  9,  1943.) 

38</i.  November  23,  1942.  Resolution  No. 

36,832,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  setting  forth 
regulations  governing  the  Advisory  Gasoline 
Rationing  Commission  established  by  Resolution 
No.  34,785  of  September  24,  1942  (see  Argentina 
2%b,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  {Boletin  Oficial, 
February  2,  1943.) 

38ei.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1 36,463,  appiointing  a  member  of  the  Rubber 
Rationing  Commission  to  go  to  the  United  States 
and  study  matters  related  to  rubber  supply  and 
the  use  of  substitutes  adaptable  to  Argentine 
needs.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January  12,  1943.) 

38^}.  November  24,  1942.  Resolution  No. 
36,875,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  increasing  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Gasdline  Rationing 
Commission  to  include  tdl  fuek  derived  from 
petroleum.  (See  Argentina  286,  Bulletin,  April 
1943  and  38</i  above.)  {Boletin  Oficial,  February 

2,  1943.) 

38/i.  November  26,  1942.  Resolution  No. 
36,994,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  decltiring  certain 
specified  stocks  of  rubber  subject  to  expropriation 
in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  114,919  of  March 

3,  1942  (see  Argentina  11,  Bulletin,  July  and 
September  1942.)  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  4, 
1943.) 

39a.  November  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  37,513, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
Advisory  Gasoline  Rationing  Commission  (see 
286  above).  {Boletin  Ofitial,  February  2,  1943.) 
406.  December  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  137,318,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  the 
Province  of  Tucumin  in  accordance  with  Decree 
No.  130,850  (see  276  above).  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  12, 1943.) 

42c.  December  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  137,672,  approving  Resolution  No.  147  of 


November  25,  1942,  Spiecial  Commission  for 
Supply  Control,  which  provides  for  declaration 
of  stocks  by  all  firms  possessing  more  than  500 
kilos  of  tea.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January  5,  1943.) 

42</.  December  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  138,013,  levying  a  charge  of  2  pesos  on  gaso¬ 
line  ration  books  for  the  first  quarter  of  1943  and 
of  one  peso  for  the  other  quju-ters.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
February  2,  1943.) 

44a.  December  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  138,417,  providing  for  overtime  employment 
of  personnel  in  establishments  manufacturing 
reclaimed  rubber.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  1, 
1943.) 

446.  December  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  138,693,  levying  a  2-peso  fee  on  the  special 
document  necessary  to  secure  gasoline  for  tourist 
purposes.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  2,  1943.) 

44c.  December  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  168, 
Commission  for  Supply  Control,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  in  the  Federal  Capital  for  bananas 
and  Brazilian  oranges.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January 
26,  1943.) 

47o.  December  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  139,043,  approving  Resolution  No.  168, 
Commission  for  Supply  Control,  fixing  orange 
and  banana  prices  (see  44c  above).  {Boletin 
0/cia/,  January  26,  1943.) 

47o,.  December  23, 1942.  Resolution  No.  38,008, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  packing 
of  Portland  cement  in  certain  tyjjes  of  burlap  bags, 
the  bags  being  acquired  in  accordance  with  De¬ 
cree  No.  123,536  of  June  25,  1942  (see  Argentina 
20a4,  Bulletin,  December  1942).  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  8,  1943.) 

47ob.  December  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  130,010,  abolishing  the  Technical  Council  on 
Supplies  created  by  Decree  No.  118,201  of  April 
21,  1942  (see  Argentina  15),  Bulletin,  January 
1943),  inasmuch  as  said  commission  became  un¬ 
necessary  with  the  creation  of  the  Commission  for 
Supply  Control  (see  Argentina  19$,  Bulletin, 
January  1943).  {Boletin  O/ci’a/,  January  11,  1943.) 

47oe.  December  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1 39,332,  exempting  samples  of  cotton  from  the 
exjxirt  jjermit  requirements  of  Decree  No.  122,330 
of  June  10,  1942  (see  Argentina  19c,  Bulletin, 
November  and  December  1942).  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  12,  1943.) 

47od.  December  30,  1942.  Presidentitd  Decree 
No.  139,761,  providing  that  all  resolutions  of  the 
Special  Commission  for  Supply  Control  will  be 
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valid  from  date  of  issuance  until  presidential  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken.  (See  Argentina  19g  and  33i,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  January  and  March  1943.)  (Boletm  Oficial, 
January  7,  1943.) 

47oe.  December  30, 1942.  Resolution  No.  38,298 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  export  quotas  for 
cotton  yarns.  (Boletin  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 
47i.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  139783.— 1,671.— Dto.  No.  1,117,  fixing  an 
emergency  formula  for  denatured  alcohol.  {Bole- 
tin  O/ciW,  January  25,  1943.) 

47i.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  139,925. — Expte.  638/1942,  ordering  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
up  to  180,000  tons  of  linseed  oil  to  be  used  as  a 
fuel  substitute  for  fuel,  Diesel,  and  gas  oils. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  February  1,  1943.) 

51.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  5,  1943.) 

52.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 

53.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 

53a.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,132,  fixing  the  service  fee  of  the  Committee 
for  Exfiortation  and  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Promotion  at  5  percent  of  the  value  of  expwrts 
authorized  by  that  organization.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  26,  1943.) 

536.  January  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,193,  making  an  exception  to  Decree  No. 
125,646  of  July  22,  1942  (see  Argentina  20m, 
Bulletin,  December  1942  and  January  1943)  by 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  up  to  30,000  tons  of 
firewood  to  Uruguay.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February 
12, 1943.) 

53f.  January  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  39,022, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  that  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  34,013  relative  to  extra  charges  on  burlap 
(sec  25d  above)  be  applicable  as  of  January  1, 
1943,  and  making  exceptions.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
February  2,  1943.) 

53rf.  January  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,261,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products  for  the  Province  of  Tucumin  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Decree  No.  130,850  (see  276  above). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 

54j.  January  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,358,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  spiecified 
articles  of  prime  necessity  for  the  city  of  La  Plata 
in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  130,602  (see  21a 
above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  6,  1943.) 

55.  (Correction)  January  19,  1943.  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  38,989,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  {Boletin 
P^ria/,  January  28, 1943.) 


551.  January  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  39,430, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  making  the  gasoline 
rationing  plan  for  tourists  established  by  Decree 
No.  138,693  (see  446  above)  applicable  in  the 
Provinces  of  Catamarca  and  La  Rioja.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  2,  1943.) 

552.  February  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,452,  requiring  garage  proprietors  to  submit 
a  repmrt  of  the  vehicles  kept  in  their  garages,  as 
well  as  a  weekly  repxirt  of  gasoline  sales,  in  order  to 
carry  out  Decree  No.  133,998  of  October  26, 
1942  (see  36fi  above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  February 
9,  1943.) 

63o.  March  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  plac¬ 
ing  all  liquid  fuel  rationing  and  the  Fuel  Rationing 
Office  under  Y.  P.  F.  (Government  Petroleum 
Bureau).  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  March  11, 
1943.) 

636.  March  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  ex¬ 
tending  until  August  31,  1943,  the  provisions  of 
Decree  No.  124,612  of  July  13,  1942,  which  al¬ 
lowed  overtime  employment  of  iron  and  steel 
workers  (see  Argentina  20/',  Bulletin,  December 

1942) .  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  March  6,  1943.) 
63c.  March  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting,  during  the  month  of  March,  the  use  of 
mineral  fueb  for  heating  purpioses.  {La  Pretua, 
Buenos  Aires,  March  7,  1943.) 

63</.  March  11, 1943.  Resolution,  Central  Bank, 
issued  under  authority  of  Decree  No.  122,714  of 
June  15,  1942  (see  Argentina  19/,  Bulleiin, 
December  1942),  regulating  the  control  of  funds 
belonging  to  persons  resident  in  non-American 
countries.  {La  Pretua,  Buenos  Aires,  March  12, 
1943.) 

63#.  March  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
voking,  as  of  the  second  quarter  of  1943,  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  138,013  of  December  11, 1942 
(see  A2d  above),  which  levied  a  charge  on  gasoline 
ration  books.  {La  Pretua,  Buenos  Aires,  March 
17,  1943.) 

6y.  March  16,  1943.  Apjxiintment  by  Y.  P.  F. 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  use  of  fuel-oil  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  Portland  cement  factories.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  March  17,  1943.) 

63g.  March  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree, 

supplementing  Decree  No.  111,393  of  January 
17,  1942  (sec  Argentina  4ij,  Bulletin,  January 

1943) ,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  horses,  asses, 
and  mules.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  May  8,  1943.) 

636.  March  24,  1943.  Announcement  by  Y. 
P.  F.  of  gasoline  rationing  procedure  for  the 
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second  quarter  of  1943.  {La  Prmsa,  Buenos 
Aires,  March  25,  1943.) 

63i.  March  25,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  145,531,  requiring  export  permits  for  tallow 
and  other  animal  fats  in  accordance  with  Decree 
No.  120,640  of  May  27,  1942  (see  Argentina  19a, 
Bulletin,  November  1942  and  January  1943) 
and  revoking  Decrees  Nos.  122,716  of  June  15, 
1942,  and  124,933  of  July  21,  1942  (see  Argentina 
19</,  Bulletin,  November  and  December  1942 
and  Idk,  Bulletin,  December  1942  and  March 
1943),  which  established  exceptions.  {Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  May  1,  1943.) 

63;’.  March  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  41,470, 
Ministry  of  Agpriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  tallow  and  other  animal  fats  or  of  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  same,  provided  the  exporters  deliver 
for  internal  consumption  30  percent  of  the 
quantity  they  wish  to  exjxirt.  {Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  May  1,  1943.) 

63t.  April  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
147,301,  intended  to  prevent  hoarding  and 
speculation,  authorizing  the  Government  to  ex¬ 
propriate  any  construction  material  needed  to 
complete  Government  projects.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  May  22,  1943.) 

63/.  April  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution,  Ministries 
of  Finimee  and  Agriculture,  requiring  that  all 
allocations  for  copper  products  by  the  United 
States  to  Argentina  must  be  used  for  enameled 
copper  wire.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  May  15, 1943.) 

63m.  April  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution,  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating  the 
use  of  plastic  materials  (phenolics  and  urea 
formaldehyde  materials).  {Foreign  Commerce  Week¬ 
ly,  Washington,  May  22, 1943.) 

63n.  April  1 4, 1 943.  Joint  Resolution,  Ministries 
of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating  the  use  of 
celluloid.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
May  22,  1943.) 

63o.  April  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution,  Ministries 
of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  amending  Resolution 
No.  217  of  June  13,  1942  (see  Argentina  19^2, 
Bulletin,  December  1942)  by  further  regulating 
the  use  of  formaldehyde.  {Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  May  22,  1943.) 

6'ip.  April  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
148,084,  issued  under  authority  of  Decree  No. 
147,301  (see  63A  above),  expropriating  4,807 
metric  tons  of  construction  iron  from  four  firms  in 
Buenos  Aires.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  22,  1943.) 


BOUVIA 

13a.  February  3,  1943.  Communiqud,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  announcing  the  suspension  of 
censorship  of  the  press  in  five  provinces.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  February  4,  1943.) 

13b.  March  5,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  creating 
the  General  Supply  Board.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
March  6,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

57«i.  November  9,  1942.  Order  No.  113,  De¬ 
partment  of  Ports  and  Navigation,  authorizing  im 
engineer  to  go  to  the  Araguaya  to  assist  in  the  stud¬ 
ies  being  made  of  that  river  by  the  South  American 
Committee  on  River  Transportation  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  line  of  communication  with  Vene¬ 
zuela  through  the  interior  of  Brazil.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
November  16, 1942.) 

57A.  November  12,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
temporarily  suspending,  because  of  the  war,  part 
of  Article  3  of  Decree  No.  24,645  of  July  10,  1934, 
which  required  that  birds  be  transported  in  boxes 
protected  with  wire  screens.  {Didrio  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  18,  1942.) 

57/.  November  17, 1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4963, 
revoking  the  prohibition  established  by  Article  1 
of  Decree-Law  No.  4496,  of  July  18,  1942  (see 
Brazil  34i,  Bulletin,  January  1943)  and  author¬ 
izing  owners  of  private  automobiles  to  discharge 
chauffeurs  with  payment  of  compensation. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

57m.  November  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2, 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  requiring  all 
alien  propierty  custodians  who  took  office  prior  to 
October  7,  1942,  to  submit  a  declaration  stating 
the  name  of  the  enterprise  under  their  supervision 
and  that  of  the  authority  which  granted  them 
power.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

Sin.  November  17,  1942.  Order  No.  19,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  com¬ 
missions  for  the  rationing  of  liquid  and  solid  fuels 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1942.) 

59.  November  21,  1942.  Order  No.  25.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

60.  November  20,  1 942.  Order  No.  23.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

60a.  November  20,  1942.  Order  No.  20,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  requisition  all 
the  receptacles  in  the  possession  of  dealers  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  the  liquor  intended 
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as  raw  material  for  alcohol  production.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

606.  November  20,  1942.  Order  No.  24,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  production  of  alcohol  from  oranges,  to  be  used 
as  a  fuel,  without  rationing,  in  vehicles  belonging 
to  the  manufacturers  or  their  factories.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

61.  November  19,  1942.  Order  No.  21.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

62.  November  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4983. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  November  24,  1942.) 

62a.  November  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  10,912,  approving  the  regulations  for  the 
Economic  Defense  Commission  created  by  Decree- 
Law  No.  4807  of  October  7,  1942  (see  Brazil  46 
and  51,  Bulletin,  December  1942  and  January 
1943  as  corrected  in  April  1943).  {Didrio  Oficial, 
November  25,  1942.) 

626.  November  27,  1942.  Order  No.  26,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing 
for  control  over  quartz  exploration,  production, 
transportation,  and  trade.  {Didrio  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1942.) 

62f.  November  27,  1942.  Order  No.  27,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  classifying 
quartz  for  export  purposes  and  fixing  minimum 
price  schedules.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  2, 

1942. ) 

63.  (Correction)  November  30,  1942.  Order 
No.  29.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  2,  1942.) 

бза.  November  30,  1942.  Order  No.  28,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  the 
Special  Mobilization  Service  for  workers  in  the 
Amazon  region.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  2. 

1943. ) 

бзб.  November  30,  1942.  Order  No.  31,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  beef 
prices.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  2,  1942.) 

64.  (Correction)  November  30 ,  1942.  Order 
No.  30.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  2,  1943.) 

64a.  December  1,  1942.’  Order  No.  32,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requisitioning 
30  percent  of  the  liquor  in  the  hands  of  middle¬ 
men  and  wholesale  dealers  in  all  cities  where 
producers’  stocks  have  been  attached.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  December  11,  1942.) 

65.  December  2,  1942.  Order  No.  33.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  December  12,  1942.) 

65a.  December  3,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  5022, 
reestablishing  normal  working  hours  for  bank 
employees  and  revoking  Decree-Law  No.  4328  of 


May  23,  1942  (see  Brazil  286,  Bulletin,  May 
1943).  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  5,  1942.) 

656.  December  4,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  5031, 
creating  an  Executive  Commission  to  control 
yuca  production,  trade,  and  exportation.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  December  7,  1942.) 

65f.  December  4,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  5032, 
creating  an  Executive  Commission  to  control 
the  production,  trade,  and  exportation  of  fruits. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  December  7,  1942.) 

65rf.  December  4,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  5033, 
creating  the  Amazon  Valley  Supply  Superin¬ 
tendency  {Superintendencia  de  Abastecimento  do  Vale 
Amazdnico — S.  A.  V.  A.).  {Didrio  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1942.) 

65e.  December  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  5066, 
increasing  working  hours  for  employees  of  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  in  view  of  the  duties  of  national 
interest  they  discharge.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December 
11,  1942.) 

65/.  December  11,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  5068, 
regulating  production  of  alcohol  of  starchy  origin 
and  of  light  oils  derived  from  natural  pietroleum. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

65g.  December  14,  1942.  Decree- Law  5086, 
authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  regulate 
the  schooling  of  secondary  and  high  school  pupils 
who  are  in  the  armed  forces  because  of  the  war. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  December  16,  1942.) 

656.  December  24,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  5134, 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  Washington  Agree¬ 
ments  Control  Commission.  (See  Brazil  35a, 
Bulletin,  November  1942  as  corrected  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1943.)  {Didrio  Oficied,  December  28,  1942.) 
65i.  December  29,  1942.  Notice  No.  41,  Exfjort- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  providing  that 
licenses  for  experts  from  the  United  States  will  be 
granted  only  for  materials  included  on  a  “Last  of 
Products  for  Impiort”  to  be  published  soon,  and 
making  other  provisions.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1942.) 

65/.  December  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  10, 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  providing  that 
funds  held  by  German,  Italian,  or  Japanese  na¬ 
tionals,  who  withdraw  from  any  business  or  social 
organizations,  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Commission.  {Didrio  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

66.  (Correction)  December  31,  1942.  {Didrio 
O/ifiW,  January  5,  1943.) 

67.  (Correction)  December  31,  1942.  Decree- 
Law  No.  5166.  {Didrio  Oficial,  January  8,  1943.) 
67a.  January  4,  1943.  Order  No.  35,  Coordina- 
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tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  issuing  instructions 
relative  to  quartz  exportation,  additional  to  those 
contained  in  Orders  No.  26  and  No.  27  (see  624 
and  62e  above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  January  4,  1943.) 

674.  January  8,  1943.  Order  No.  36,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  freezing  sales  prices 
and  raising  the  scale  of  minimum  wages.  {Didrio 
0/fia/,  January  13,  1943.) 

67f.  January  9,  1943.  Notice  No.  43,  Export- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  providing  that 
until  the  “List  of  Products  for  Import”  mentioned 
in  Notice  No.  41  (set  65i  above)  is  published 
any  applications  for  priorities  will  be  accepted, 
but  only  those  covering  materials  or  products 
necessary  for  national  or  continental  defense  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  or  civil  service 
essential  to  national  economy  will  be  given  con- 
sideiation.  {Didrio  O^n'a/,  January  11,  1943.) 

67</.  January  11,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5181, 
providing  that  airplanes  landing  in  Brazil,  having 
taken  off  from  any  point  on  the  African  continent 
or  from  any  other  zone  where  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  believes  there  are  diseases 
transmitted  by  Arthropxxla,  must  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  before  either  passengers  or  freight  may 
be  unloaded.  {Didrio  O^ta/,  January  13,  1943.) 

68.  January  12,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5185. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  January  14,  1943.) 

68a.  January  12,  1943.  Order  No.  37,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Price  Commission  to  carry  out  order  No.  36 
(see  674  above).  {Didrio  Oficial,  January  1 3,  1 943.) 

684.  January  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  13, 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  defining  the  p>ow- 
ers  and  duties  of  officials  app>ointed  in  accordance 
with  Decree-Law  No.  4807  of  October  7,  1942 
(see  Brazil  46  and  51,  Bulletin,  December  1942 
and  January  1943  as  corrected  in  April  1943). 
{Didrio  Oficial,  January  20,  1943.) 

68r.  January  13,  1943.  Order  No.  38,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  the 
Technical  Fuel  Control  Office.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
January  21,  1943.) 

68rf.  January  18,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5200, 
defining  the  duties  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
the  North,  which  will  control  all  expierimental 
work  on  rubber  and  the  development  of  new 
Hevea  plantations  in  the  Amazon  valley,  and  for 
other  purpioses.  {Didrio  Oficial,  January  20,  1943.) 

68f.  January  19,  1943.  Order  No.  39,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  State 
Price  Commissions  and  enlarging  the  duties  of 
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the  Federal  Price  Commission.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
January  21,  1943.) 

68/.  January  19,  1943.  Order  No.  40,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing  for 
price  control  supervision  in  accordance  with 
Order  No.  36  (see  674  above).  {Didrio  Oficial, 
January  21,  1943.) 

68g.  January  19,  1943.  Order  No.  41,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing  that 
exporters  in  production  centers  must  not  stop 
sales  to  consumer  markets  and  must  maintain 
the  sale  of  their  products  at  the  prices  fixed  by 
Order  No.  36  (see  674  above).  (Jiidrio  Oficial, 
January  27,  1943.) 

684.  January  20,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5208, 
regulating  the  manner  of  computing  active  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  time  of  war.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
January  22,  1943.) 

68i.  January  20,  1943.  Instruction  No.  1, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  relative 
to  the  carrying  out  of  Order  No.  36  (see  674 
above).  {Didrio  Oficial,  January  20,  1943.) 

69.  January  21,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5212. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  January  22,  1943.) 

69a.  January  22,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5220, 
establishing  measures  to  guarantee  the  supplying 
of  essentials  to  Brazilian  towns.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
January  25,  1943.) 

694.  January  24,  1943.  Publication  of  table  of 
prices  drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Price  Commission 
for  the  Federal  District.  {Didrio  Oficial,  January 
25,  1943.) 

69c.  January  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2.  Price 
Section  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Mobilization,  creating  the  Employees’ 
Representative  Subcommission.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
February  20,  1943.) 

69d.  January  28,  1943.  Order  No.  13,  Director 
General  of  the  National  Treasury,  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  War 
Bonds  covered  by  Decree-Law  No.  4789  of  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1942  (see  Brazil  44,  Bulletin,  December 
1942  as  corrected  in  April  1943).  {Didrio  Oficial, 
February  26,  1943.) 

69c.  January  29, 1943.  Notice  No.  259,  Ministry 
of  War,  issuing  instructions,  in  view  of  the  present 
situation,  to  regulate  the  service  and  improve 
radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone  transmissions. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  February  1,  1943.) 

69J.  February  1,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5225, 
providing  that  native  workers  taken  to  the  Amazon 
Valley  for  rubber  extraction  and  exploration  will 
be  considered  as  deferred  from  military  service  un- 
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til  the  end  of  the  work  contract  or  as  long  as  they 
carry  on  such  activity.  {Diario  Oficial,  Februaiy 
3,  1943.) 

69g.  February  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  7,  Price 
Section  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Mobilization,  fixing  prices  for  vegetable  fat 
and  edible  cottonseed  oil.  (^Diario  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1943.) 

69A.  February  15,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5248, 
placing  the  movements  and  equipment  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  in  Brazilian  ports  under  the  Ministry’ 
of  the  Navy  in  order  to  protect  navigation  and 
maintain  maritime  traffic  during  the  war.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  17,  1943.) 

69«.  February  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  24,  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization, 
approving  the  table  of  maximum  sales  prices  for 
various  articles  of  prime  necessity  as  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Price  Commission.  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1943.) 

6^’.  February  20,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5266, 
taking  over  the  goods  of  a  sf>ecified  Italian  firm. 
{Diario  Oficial,  February  25,  1943.) 

691:.  February  20,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  526“, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  5212  of  January  21, 
1943,  which  created  the  Commission  for  the  Fi¬ 
nancing  of  Production  (see  Brazil  69,  Bulletin, 
June  1943,  as  corrected  above).  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  23,  1943.) 

69/.  February  23,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5274, 
making  provisions  to  protect  the  health  of  army 
officers  and  soldiers  during  the  war.  {Dihio 
Oficial,  February  25,  1943.) 

69m.  February  23,  1943.  Notice  No.  46,  Export- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  fixing  export 
prices  for  manigoba  and  mangabeira  rubber. 
{Diirio  Oficial,  February  25,  1943.) 

69n.  February  24,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5275, 
dictating  measures  relative  to  the  Central  Re¬ 
quisition  Commission  and  the  Commissions  and 
Subcommissions  for  Passing  on  Requisitions,  in 
accordance  with  Decree-Law  No.  4812  of  October 
8,  1942  (see  Brazil  50j,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
{Di&rio  Oficial,  February  26,  1943.) 

69o.  February  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  11,705,  approving  the  regulations  of  the 
Central  Requisition  Commission  provided  for  by 
Decree-Law  No.  4812  of  October  8,  1942  (see 
Brazil  50a,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  {Di&rio  Oficial, 
February  27,  1943.) 

70a.  February  26,  1943.  Order  No.  42,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Exronomic  Mobilization,  organizing 
the  branch  for  the  coordination  of  agricultural 


production  created  by  Order  No.  29  (see  Brazil 
63,  Bulletin,  June  1943,  as  corrected  above). 
{Didrio  Oficial,  February  27,  1943.) 

chile 

48a.  February  11,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requisitioning 
all  public  transportation  facilities  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santiago.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1943.) 

50.  February  20,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Vina  del  Mar  to 
increase  alcohol  production  from  400,000  to 
1 ,000,000  liters  p>er  month  because  more  alcohol  is 
needed  for  mixing  with  gasoline.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  February  21,  1943.) 

51.  February  — ,  1943.  Regulations  issued  by 
the  Civilian  Defense  Office  relative  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  local  committees.  (£/  Mercurio,  Santi¬ 
ago,  February  27,  1943.) 

52.  Feburary  — ,  1943.  Order,  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  restricting  truck  traffic  in  Santiago 
starting  March  1,  1943.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
February  28,  1943.) 

53.  February  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
“36,  requiring  residents  in  Chile  to  declare  all 
business  transactions  up  to  March  2,  1943,  with 
piersons  or  firms  residing  in  Axis  or  Axis-controlled 
countries.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  2,  1943,  men¬ 
tioned  in  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  6, 1943.) 

54.  March  — ,  1943.  Order,  Traffic  Regulation 
Board,  suspending  free  passes  for  public  vehicles. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Mtirch  13,  1943.) 

55.  March  19, 1943.  Supreme  Decree  providing 
that  cable  and  radio  notices  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  issued  only  by  responsible  agencies. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  20,  1943.) 

56.  March  — ,  1943.  Instructions  issued  by  the 
President  to  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price 
Commissariat  relative  to  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures  against  speculation  in  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (£/  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  26, 
1943.) 

57.  May  18,  1943.  Breaking  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Vichy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  {.yew  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  20,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

39a.  March  2,  1943.  Law  No.  7,  providing  that 
articles  of  prime  necessity  must  not  be  subject  to 
speculation;  empoweting  the  Government  to 
dictate  necessary  control  measures  to  avoid  such 
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speculation  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  rent 
control;  investing  the  President  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers,  until  December  31,  1943,  to  take 
certain  step>s  of  an  economic  nature  and  to  add  to 
or  amend  specified  decrees  on  administration  and 
control  of  alien  properties;  creating  the  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission  and  prescribing 
its  functions;  authorizing  a  new  National  bond 
issue  of  50,000,000  pesos  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
nationalization  of  foreign  funds  held  in  trust;  and 
prescribing  other  measures  of  an  economic  nature. 
(See  Colombia  5,  10a,  124,  and  35,  Bulletin, 
.\pril,  June,  November,  and  December  1942, 
respectively.)  {Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1943.) 

61.  March  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
620,  appointing  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  3,  1943.) 

62.  March  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
646,  regulating  Article  6  of  Law  No.  43  of  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1942  (see  Colombia  55,  Bulletin,  April 
1943)  and  Articles  54  and  55  of  Decree  No.  123 
of  May  2,  1942  (see  Colombia  30a  and  55, 
Bulletin,  November  1942  and  April  1943)  rela¬ 
tive  to  retirement  pay  for  officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  soldiers  in  the  armed  forces. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  3,  1943.) 

63.  .April  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  736, 
establishing  a  new  system  of  exchange  control, 
facilitating  the  granting  of  import  licenses,  and 
stabilizing  foreign  exchange.  {Boletin  No.  452, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  April  8,  1943.) 

64.  April  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  118,  Office 
of  Exchange  Control  and  Exports,  abolishing  the 
10  percent  tax  on  certain  exchange  operations 
and  providing  greater  facilities  for  the  granting  of 
import  licenses,  in  accordance  with  Decree  No. 
736  (see  63  above).  {Boletin  No.  452,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  .Affairs,  April  8,  1943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

79.  March  5,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  5, 
suspending  specified  constitutional  guarantees 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  {La  Gaceta,  March  7, 
1943.) 

80.  March  6, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  11, 
issued  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree 
No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica  61, 
Bulletin,  June  1943),  authorizing  the  issue  of 
200  defense  bonds  of  5,000  colones  each  and  200 
of  1 ,000  colones  each.  {La  Gaceta,  March  7, 1 943.) 

81.  March  6,  1943.  Price  Bulletin  No.  4, 
General  Supply  Board,  fixing  various  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  (noodles,  industrial  fats  for  soap, 
unbleached  cotton  goods,  petroleum,  wrapping 


paper).  {La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  March  6, 
1943.) 

82.  March  17,  1943.  Price  Bulletin  No.  5, 
General  Supply  Board,  publishing  ceiling  prices 
(imported  lard,  butter,  petroleum,  sesame  oil 
from  Alajuela,  milk,  untanned  leather,  shoe 
leather,  noodles,  Quaker  oats,  industrial  fats  for 
soaps,  unbleached  cotton  goods,  shoe  findings, 
shoes,  sewing  needles,  dried  milk,  electric  light 
bulbs,  bread,  flour).  {La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6, 
March  17, 1943.) 

83.  March  22,  1943.  Order,  General  Supply 
Board,  fixing  prices  for  galvanized  iron  sheets. 
{La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  March  23,  1943.) 

84.  March  22,  1943.  Notice,  General  Supply 
Board,  advising  that  as  of  April  1,  1943,  all 
shoes  must  have  their  prices  clearly  marked. 
{La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  March  31,  1943.) 

85.  March  — ,  1943.  Announcement,  Gasoline 
Rationing  Board,  that  as  of  April  1,  1943,  the 
quota  of  three  gallons  of  gasoline  per  month  for 
private  cars  will  be  withdrawn,  except  in  the  case 
of  cars  employed  for  essential  purp>oses.  {Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  May  15,  1943.) 

CUBA 

362a.  March  17,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  clarifying  the  fact  that  meats  are 
subject  to  export  control  and  to  the  provisions  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27, 
1941,  and  Commerce  Decree  of  February  20, 
1942  (see  Cuba  26  and  756,  Bulletin,  April  and 
June  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  19,  1943, 
p.  4584.) 

363.  (Corrected  copy  of  Resolution  No.  91, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  published 
in  Gaceta  Oficial,  April  28,  1943,  p.  7137.) 

363a.  March  18,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  subjecting  butter  to  the  export  con¬ 
trol  established  by  Decree  No.  3485  of  December 
27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1943,  p.  4643.) 

373a.  April  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1437,  creating  the  War  Economy  Board  {Junta 
de  Economia  de  Guerra)  in  order  to  adapt  national 
economy  to  the  war  situation  and  prepare  for 
post-war  emergencies.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  11, 
1943,  p.  7841.) 

3736.  April  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1036,  extending  to  bags  imported  directly  by 
industrialists  and  intended  for  packing  refined 
and  semi-refined  sugar  the  provisions  of  Decree 
No.  3646  of  December  26,  1942  (see  Cuba  310, 
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Bulletin,  April  1943),  which  lowered  the  tariff 
on  certain  types  of  jute  bags.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  6,  1943,  p.  5699.) 

386.  April  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1468,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the 
naturalization  of  residents  of  Cuba  of  Italian 
origin.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  14,  1943,  p.  8097.) 

38".  April  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1326,  creating  the  Office  for  Correspondence, 
Radio,  and  Telecommunications  Control  and 
Censorship,  a  war  agency  under  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  29,  1943, 
p.  7205.) 

388.  April  22, 1943.  Resolution  No.  97,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  until 
July  1,  1943,  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Resolution  No.  90  (see  Cuba  361, 
Bulletin,  June  1943),  which  regulated  prices  of 
imported  articles.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  29,  1943, 
p.  7176.) 

389.  April  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1325,  increasing  wages  for  railroad  employees. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  29,  1943,  p.  7201.) 

390.  April  24, 1943.  Resolution  No.  98,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire  and  tube 
quotas  for  April.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  28,  1943, 
p.  7107.) 

391.  April  24,  1943.  Resolution  No.  99,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  providing  that 
the  milk  prices  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  83  (see 
Cuba  344,  Bulletin,  May  1943)  are  the  prices 
jjer  liter.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  3,  1943,  p.  7334.) 

392  April  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  100,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  peanut 
prices.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  28,  1943,  p.  7108.) 

393.  April  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 324,  amending  Article  61  of  Decree  No.  798  of 
1938,  relative  to  dismissal  of  workers  for  various 
reasons,  to  include  activities  hostile  to  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
29,  1943,  p.  7177.) 

394.  May  4, 1943.  General  Order  No.  8,  Cuban 
Maritime  Commission,  suspending  the  collection 
of  double  storage  fees  and  making  other  provisions 
for  the  removal  of  merchandise  from  docks  and 
warehouses.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  8, 1943,  p.  7751.) 

395.  May  6, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1444 
appointing  a  Technical  Commission  on  Asphalt 
Deposits  {Comision  Tecnica  de  InvestigaciSn  de  Yaci- 
mientos  Asfaltiferos)  to  repiort  on  geological  condi¬ 
tions,  productivity,  etc.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  11, 
1943,  p.  7907.) 


396.  May  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  102,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  a 
declaration  of  beef  stocks.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
11,  1943,  p.  7907.) 

397.  May  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  103,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  91  of  March  18,  1943  (see  Cuba  363, 
Bulletin,  June  1943),  which  fixed  the  price  of 
ethyl  alcohol.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  14,  1943,  p. 
8105.) 

398.  May  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  104,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  flour  sold  to  bakers.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  19,  1943,  p.  8486.) 

399.  May  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1515,  allocating  funds  for  Provincial  Delegations 
of  the  Office  of  Child  Protection  and  Defense  and 
the  Women’s  Civilian  Defense  Service  (see  Cuba 
197f  and  \91d.  Bulletin,  December  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19,  1943,  p.  8422.) 

400.  May  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  105,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating  beef 
slaughter.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  21,  1943,  p. 
8549.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

84.  April  9,  1943.  Executive  Degree  No.  1093, 
regulating  impmrts  from  the  United  States. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  13,  1943.) 

85.  April  9,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1098, 
placing  the  exportation,  reexportation,  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  prices  of  nails,  all  material 
used  in  their  manufacture,  and  various  iron  tools 
and  implements  under  the  Office  for  the  Con¬ 
trol  of  Nails  and  Iron  Implements,  and  repealing 
Decrees  Nos.  686  and  934  of  December  26,  1942, 
and  January  18,  1943  (see  Dominican  Republic 
62  and  68,  Bulletin,  April  and  June  1943). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  13,  1943.) 

86.  April  10,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1100, 
establishing  four  Permanent  War  Councils. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1943.) 

87.  April  16,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1111, 
establishing  official  censorship  between  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  foreign  countries  and  issu¬ 
ing  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  20,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

49<i.  January  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,  declaring  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  established  in  July  1942  (see  Ecuador 
19a,  Bulletin,  December  1942  and  February 
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1943),  valid  for  1943.  (Registro  Oficial,  January 
14, 1943.) 

494.  January  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Defense  to  secure 
niaterial  to  manufacture  clothing  for  the  Army. 
(Regiitro  Oficial,  January  14,  1943.) 

49f.  February  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
167,  issued  under  authority  of  Legislative  Decree 
of  October  21,  1942  (see  Elcuador  42,  Bulletin, 
March  1943),  regulating  telecommunications  and 
fixing  rates.  {Registro  Oficial,  February  16,  1943.) 
49</.  February  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
levying  a  one-percent  surcharge  on  all  refunds  of 
foreign  exchange  exceeding  $5.00,  U.  S.  cy.,  to 
cover  expenses  for  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  offices  established  by  Presidential  Decree 
No.  187  of  February  11,  1942  (see  Ecuador  10, 
Bulletin,  June  and  July  1942).  {El  Comercio, 
Quito,  March  2,  1943.) 

49r.  March  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
444,  providing  that  after  April  1,  1943,  canned 
food  products  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  glass  containers,  if  formerly  imported  in  tin 
cans,  will  be  made  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  net 
weight  rather  than  legal  weight.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  May  1,  1943.) 

49/.  March  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
469,  restricting  the  exportation  of  cowhides,  kid 
leathers,  tanned  hides,  and  sole  leathers.  Effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1943.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  May  8,  1943.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

59.  April  15,  1943.  Bulletin,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  granting  a  general  expiort  license  for  the 
period  April  17-26,  1943,  for  all  kinds  of  natural 
and  manufactured  products  with  the  exception 
of  rubber,  empty  bags,  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  farming  and  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  of  national  or  foreign  manufacture,  rubber  or 
part  rubber  articles,  and  iron  or  metal  articles. 
{Diario  Nuevo,  San  Salvador,  April  17,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

28.  (Correction)  June  16, 1942. 

30.  (Correction)  June  22,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  2795.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica,  June 
25,  1942.) 

69.  March  26,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2642,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2981  of 
October  20,  1942  (see  Guatemala  44,  Bulletin, 
February  1943)  which  levied  a  tax  on  matches 
of  domestic  manufacture.  {Diario  de  Centro 
Amhica,  April  15,  1943.) 


70.  March  30,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2654,  approving  Presidential  Decrees  No.  2775 
of  May  28,  1942,  No.  2814  of  June  26,  1942,  and 
No.  2833  of  July  15,  1942  (see  Guatemala  24  and 
32,  Bulletin,  October  1942  and  34,  Bulletin, 
November  1942),  all  regulating  the  importation  of 
United  States  currency.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica, 
April  28,1943.) 

71.  March  30,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

2660,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2796  of 
June  22,  1942  (see  Guatemala  31,  Bulletin, 
October  1942)  relative  to  consular  visas.  {Diario 
de  Centro  Amhica,  April  28,  1943.) 

72.  March  30,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2664,  approving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  2789 
of  June  12,  1942  (see  Guatemala  27,  Bulletin, 
October  1942),  2791  of  June  16,  1942  (see  Guate¬ 
mala  28,  Bulletin,  October  1942,  as  corrected 
above),  2795  of  June  22,  1942  (see  Guatemala  30, 
Bulletin,  October  1942  as  corrected  above), 
and  2951  of  September  18,  1942  (see  Guatemala 
38,  Bulletin,  December  1942),  all  relative  to 
mills,  farms,  and  coffee  plantations  belonging  to 
persons  or  entities  on  the  Proclaimed  List. 
{Diario  de  Centro  Amhica,  April  28,  1943.) 

73.  March  31,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

2661,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2750  of 
May  6,  1942  (see  Guatemala  22,  Bulletin,  Au¬ 
gust  1942),  which  created  the  Civil  Guard. 
{Diario  de  Centro  Amhica,  April  15,  1943.) 

74.  March  31,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2666,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2749  of 
May  5,  1942  (see  Guatemala  21,  Bulletin,  May 
1942),  which  froze  rents.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica, 
April  15,  1943.) 

75.  April  1, 1943.  Issuance  of  Customs  Circular 
relaxing  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  crown 
caps  without  waterproof  or  tinfoil  covers  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  May  1,  1943.) 

76.  April  30, 1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2722, 
amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  2789  (see  Gua¬ 
temala  27,  Bulletin,  October  1942),  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  war  tax  on  coffee  exports  covered  by 
said  Decree.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica,  May  1, 
1943.) 

77.  April  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  remov 
ing  from  the  Ministry  of  War  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  those  functions  relative  to  the  General  In¬ 
spection  of  the  Army,  which  will  be  directly  under 
an  Inspector  General  named  by  the  President. 
Effective  the  day  following  publication  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  section  of  the  Diario  de  Centro  Amhica.  {Diario 
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de  Centro  Amhica,  Sccci6n  Informativa,  April  30, 
1943.) 

78.  May  6, 1943.  Presidential  Order  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  cattle.  (El  Liberal  Progresista, 
Guatemala,  May  6,  1943.) 

79.  May  7, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  suspending 
for  the  duration  of  the  wtur  paragraph  1  of  Article 
243  of  the  Customs  Code  and  providing  that  ship¬ 
ping  documents  covering  imports  may  be  legalized 
within  15  days  following  date  of  arrival  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  Effective  8  days  after  publication  in  the 
Diario  de  Centro  Amhica.  {El  Liberal  Progresista, 
Guatemala,  May  7,  1943.) 

HAITI 

67a.  December  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  249, 
prohibiting  the  growing  of  cotton  plants  produc¬ 
ing  colored  fibers.  {Le  Moniteur,  January  7, 
1943.) 

69a.  December  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  244, 
intended  to  prevent  the  unjustified  rise  in  price  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  by  providing  for  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  over  such  articles  in  case  of 
stock  depletion.  {Le  A/om7eur,  January  4,  1943.) 
694.  December  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  245, 
amending  Executive  Decree  No.  127  of  April  30, 

1 942  (see  Haiti  41 ,  Bulletin,  August  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1942)  relative  to  the  rationing  of  petroleum 
products.  {Le  Moniteur,  Jimuary  4,  1943.) 

69<'.  January  5, 1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  247, 
approving  the  Agreement  signed  November  30, 
1942,  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  roads  and 
communication  routes  of  importance  in  the  war 
effort.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
60a,  Bulletin,  May  1943.)  {Le  Moniteur,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1943.) 

69(/.  January'  5,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Eiconomy,  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  cooking  oil.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  14,  1943.) 

69e.  January  6,  1943.  Eixecutive  Decree  No. 
250,  authorizing  the  SHADA  (Haitian-American 
Agricultural  Development  Society)  to  cultivate 
sisal  and  rubber  in  strategic  zones  specified  in 
Decree  No.  243  of  December  28,  1942  (see  Haiti 
69,  Bulletin,  May  1943).  Le  Moniteur,  January 
7,  1943.) 

69J.  January  6, 1943.  Executive  Order  No.  233, 
suspending  until  June  30, 1943,  specified  articles  of 
Decree-Law  of  November  3,  1942,  on  coffee  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  coffee  crop 


and  meet  present  needs.  {Le  Moniteur,  January 
7,  1943.) 

(>9g.  January  9,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy, 
announcing  that  the  Committee  for  Tire  and 
Inner  Tube  Trade  Control  has  been  renamed 
Committee  for  Tire  Control  and  Land  Transpor¬ 
tation  Organization.  {Le  Moniteur,  January  14, 
1943.) 

69h.  January  10,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
251,  amending  Decree  No.  136  of  May  16,  1942 
(see  Haiti  43,  Bulletin,  September  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1942)  to  facilitate  its  execution  and  protect 
the  interests  of  p>ersons  whose  properties  are 
requisitioned  for  defense  purposes.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  11,  1943.) 

69«.  January  12,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  253, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  certain 
provisions  of  the  Decree-Law  of  September  14, 

1942,  on  surveying,  because  of  difficulties  in 
securing  instruments.  {Le  Moniteur,  January  14, 

1943. ) 

69J.  January  12,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
254,  amending  Decree  No.  241  of  December  18, 
1942  (see  Haiti  64,  Bulletin,  May  1943)  to 
facilitate  the  procedure  for  expropriations  made 
for  national  defense  purposes.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  14,  1943.) 

69Jt.  January  14,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
239,  suspending  certain  additional  technical 
provisions  of  existing  legislation  on  surveying  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  because  of  difficulties  in 
securing  necessary  instruments  (see  69i  above). 
{Le  A/om<rtw,  January  14,  1943.) 

69/.  January  20,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
257,  exempting  from  all  import  duties  merchan¬ 
dise  imported  for  defense  purposes.  {Le  Moniteur, 
January  21,  1943.) 

69m.  January  22,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Elconomy, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pistachio  nuts. 
{Le  A/om'Irur,  January  25,  1943.) 

70.  (Correction)  January  25,  1943.  {Le  Moni~ 
Irur,  January  28,  1943.) 

70a.  January  26,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy, 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  kerosene.  {Le  Moni¬ 
teur,  Januiry  28,  1943.) 

10b.  January  28,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Elconomy,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  straw  articles  without 
special  authorization.  {Le  Moniteur,  January  28, 
1943.) 
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70f.  February  3,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  fixing 
sales  prices  for  empty  flour  sacks.  {Le  Moniteur, 
February  4,  1943.) 

71.  (Correction)  Executive  Decree  No.  259. 
{Le  Moniteur,  February  4,  1943.) 

75.  March  24,  1943.  Order,  effective  May  1, 
1943,  requiring  bakers  to  mix  10  percent  domestic 
corn,  manioc,  or  banana  flour  with  wheat  flour  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  and  rolls.  (See  Htuti 
60,  Bulletin  May  1943  and  other  references 
quoted  therein.)  {Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince, 
March  24,  1943.) 

76.  March  25,  1943.  Order  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  sjjecified  food 
products  except  with  special  authorization. 
{Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  March  25,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

29a.  December  30,  1942.  Order  No.  220, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  approving  the  Agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Regulation  of  International  Military 
Traffic  on  the  Emergency  Military  Highway 
(Pioneer  Road)  signed  in  San  Salvador  December 
15,  1942,  by  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  Central  American  countries,  and  Panama. 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  35  and 
55a,  Bulletin,  November  1942  and  February 
1943  and  63|  below.)  {La  Gaceta,  March,  29, 
1943.) 

33a.  March  3,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  55, 
approving  the  Organic  Law  for  the  National 
Merchant  Marine.  (La  Gaceta,  April  20  and  21, 
1943.) 

MEXICO 

87f.  September  22,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  or  the  construction  of 
houses  or  other  buildings  within  50  meters  of  the 
national  frontiers  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

1196.  January  19,  1943.  General  restrictions 
on  free  passes  issued  by  railways  under  Federal 
jurisdiction,  in  view  of  the  present  transportation 
difficulties.  Effective  ten  days  after  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  15, 
1943.) 

132a.  February  9,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  June  30,  1942  (see  Mexico  54a,  Bul¬ 
letin,  December  1942),  in  regard  to  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Federal  Economic  Planning  Com¬ 


mission  of  the  Nationid  Workers  and  Employers 
Councils,  the  National  Railways,  and  Petrdleos 
Mexicanos.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

142a.  March  12,  1943.  Decree  adding  cascalote 
(divi-divi)  to  the  list  of  articles  on  which  exporta¬ 
tion  was  restricted  by  the  decree  of  December  9, 
1941  (see  Mexico  la.  Bulletin,  June  1942). 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

148a.  April  7,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  March  2,  1943,  which  established  the 
Consortium  for  the  acquisition  of  rice,  beans, 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  products  (see  Mexico  139, 
Bulletin,  June  1943),  with  particular  regcu-d  to 
periodic  meetings  of  the  Consortium.  {Diario 
Oficial,  April  29,  1943.) 

1486.  April  7,  1943.  Resolution,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  jier- 
sons  and  Arms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business  (see 
Mexico  148,  Bulletin,  July  1943,  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {Diario  Oficial,  May 
8,  1943.) 

148c.  April  9,  1943.  Executive  Order  making 
new  provisions  covering  the  manufacture  of  alco¬ 
hol.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

150a.  April  13,  1943.  Decree  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  covering  merchants  and  shop 
owners  operating  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
10,000  pesos  and  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
foodstuffs  regarded  as  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
(See  Mexico  29,  Bulletin,  July  1942.)  Effective 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  13,  1943.) 

152.  April  19,  1943.  Decree  ordering  that  rub¬ 
ber  produced  in  the  country,  acquired  from 
abroad,  and  reclaimed,  be  used  to  supply  na¬ 
tional  industry  and  that  it  be  utilized  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  specified  articles.  Effective  on  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  May 
18,  1943.) 

153.  April  27,  1943.  Administrative  Regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  Board. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  15,  1943.) 

154.  May  11,  1943.  Decree  fixing  new  ceiling 
prices  for  raw  hides  throughout  the  Republic  and 
repealing  all  previous  price-fixing  decrees  con¬ 
cerning  that  product.  Effective  on  day  following 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  18,  1943.) 
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155.  May  12,  1943.  Decree  creating  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Economic  Board,  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
Government’s  emergency  economic  action  and  act 
as  consultant  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  national  economy. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  18,  1943.) 

156.  May  13,  1943.  Decree  amending  the  de¬ 
cree  of  October  15,  1942,  which  created  the  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  Coordination  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Production  (see  Mexico  97,  Bulletin, 
January  1943),  by  outlining  its  duties  in  further 
detail.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  29,  1943.) 

157.  May  14,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Departments  of  National  Exronomy  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  fix  prices  for  sjjecified  food  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  18,  1943.) 

158.  May  18,  1943.  Decree  fixing  sugar  prices 
throughout  the  Republic.  Effective  on  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  29, 
1943.) 

159.  May  19,  1943.  Decree  fixing  prices  for 
sugarcane  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  29,  1943.) 

160.  May  20,  1943.  Decree  adding  forage  for 
cattle  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  (see 
Mexico  8<ii  and  206,  Bulletin,  February  1943). 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  29,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

35.  March  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  clari¬ 
fying  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  of  February  15, 
1943  (see  Nicaragua  34,  Bulletin,  July  1943) 
relative  to  business  dealings  of  firms  and  individ¬ 
uals  of  enemy  nations.  {La  Gaceta,  March  2, 
1943.) 

36.  March  13,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No. 
44,  declaring  an  area  surrounding  the  Money 
Penny  Naval  Base  to  be  a  restricted  zone.  {La 
Gactta,  March  16, 1943.) 

37.  March  30,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  flour.  {La 
Prensa,  Managua,  March  31,  1943.) 

PERU 

60.  March  23,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  expand¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  Commission  for  the  Con¬ 
trol  of  Supplies  of  Medicinal  Products  created  by 
Supreme  Decree  of  August  12,  1942  (see  Peru 
22,  Bulletin,  December  1942).  (£/  Comercio, 
Lima,  March  25,  1943.) 


united  states 

369a.  April  10,  1943.  Public  Law  34  (78th 
Congress),  Public  Debt  Act  of  1943,  increasing 
the  debt  limit  of  the  United  States  to  a  maximum 
of  210  billion  dollars,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

3696.  April  12,  1943.  Public  Law  36  (78th 

Congress),  amending  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940,  in  reference  to  persons 
in  the  active  service. 

369c.  April  13,  1943.  Public  Law  37  (78th  Con- 
gress),  susp>ending  until  six  months  after  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  present  war  as  determined  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  certain  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  regard  to  balances  or 
deposits  payable  to  the  Unitrd  States  as  the  result 
of  subscriptions  for  U.  S.  Government  securities 
under  authority  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
379.  {The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  May  1, 
1943.) 

384.  May  7,  1943.  Public  Law  49  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  “War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943,”  jiro- 
viding  for  the  payment  of  overtime  compensation 
to  Government  employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

385.  May  10,  1493.  Public  Law  51  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  expansion  of  facilities  for 
hospitalization  of  dependents  of  naval  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

386.  May  10,  1943.  Public  Law  52  (78th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  issuance  of  devices 
or  insignia  in  recognition  of  the  services  of 
merchant  sailors. 

387.  May  13,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9341, 
directing  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
TranspKirtation  to  take  control  of  the  properties 
of  the  American  Railroad  Company  of  Porto 
Rico,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  food  for  the  armed  forces  and  civilian 
population  and  to  aid  in  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  {Federal  Register,  May  15,  1943.) 

388.  May  19,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9342, 
amending  Executive  Order  No.  8970  of  December 
11,  1941  (see  United  States  8,  Bulletin,  April 
1942),  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
defensive  sea  areas.  {Federal  Register,  May  21, 
1943.) 

389.  May  25,  1943.  Public  Law  56  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Marine  Corpw,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

390.  May  26,  1943.  Public  Law  61  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
version  or  construction  of  1 ,000,000  tons  of 
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certain  landing  craft  and  district  craft  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

391.  May  27,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9346, 
amending  Executive  Order  No.  8802  of  June  25, 
1941,  as  amended,  by  establishing  a  new  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties,  in  order  to  attain  maximum 
employment  of  all  available  workers  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war.  (Federal  Register,  May  29, 
1943.) 

392.  May  27,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9347, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
War  Mobilization,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
unified  programs  and  establishing  policies  for  the 
maximum  use  of  the  Nation’s  natural  and  indus¬ 
trial  resources  for  military  and  civilian  needs,  for 
the  effective  use  of  the  national  manp)ower  not  in 
the  armed  forces,  for  the  maintenance  and  stabil¬ 
ization  of  the  civilian  economy,  and  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  such  economy  to  war  needs;  unifying  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  or  departments  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  concerned  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  issuing  directives  on  policies  or  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  Federal  agencies  or  departments  to 
carry  out  the  programs  develojjcd.  There  is  also 
established  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  the 
War  Mobilization  Committee,  consisting,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Director,  of  the  Secretary  of  Wtir,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  Chairman  of  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board,  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  and  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion.  (Federal  Register,  June  1,  1943.) 

393.  June  3,  1943.  Amendment,  issued  by  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  to  the  1943  Ag;ricultural 
Conservation  Program,  in  regard  to  1 943  war  crop 
and  production  goals.  (Federal  Register,  June  5, 
1943.) 

URUGUAY 

114a.  January  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1944,  providing  for  the  numbering  of  the 
security  zones  established  by  Decrees  Nos.  1689 
of  July  16,  1942,  1811  of  October  31,  1942, 
and  1876  of  December  10,  1942  (see  Uruguay 
IOOA2,  Bulletin,  June  1943,  and  other  references 
noted  therein).  (Diario  Oficial,  February  9,  1943.) 

116a.  Janutiry  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  41/943,  issuing  new  rules  and  regulations  for 
ANCAP.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  9,  1943.) 

117a.  January  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1240/942,  regulating  the  entrance  into  the 
country  of  animal-drawn  vehicles,  brought  by 
tourists  in  view  of  the  fuel  shortage.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  16,  1943.) 


1176.  February  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  587/942,  extending  until  February  10,  1943, 
the  period  for  declaration  of  stocks  of  wool  re¬ 
quired  by  Decree  of  December  16,  1942  (see 
Uruguay  105,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (Diario 
Oficial,  Februtuy  18,  1943.) 

117c.  February  4,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  1979, 
taking  steps  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  statistical 
data  necessary  for  national  defense.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  19,  1943.) 

Wld.  February  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1025/942,  including  copper,  tin,  and  tin 
plate  in  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  19,  1943.) 

117c.  February  5,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  suspending  until  April  30,  1943, 
in  order  to  save  fuel,  the  provision  limiting  maxi¬ 
mum  vehicle  loads  on  highways.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  15,  1943.) 

117/.  February  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  419/942,  firoviding  for  control  over  tires  on 
tourist  automobiles  entering  the  country.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  15,  1943.) 

117g.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1616/942,  extending  the  pirovisions  of  the 
Decree  of  March  27,  1942,  regulating  structural 
iron  (see  Uruguay  22,  Bulletin,  August  1942)  to 
include  copper,  tin,  and  tin  plate.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  19,  1943.) 

1176.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  85/943,  creating  a  special  commission  to  pro¬ 
mote  gasogene  manufacture  (see  Uruguay  546 
and  98a,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  19,  1943.) 

117i.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  increase  gaso¬ 
line  and  kerosene  prices.  (Diario  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  20, 1943.) 

117;.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1616/942,  amending  the  iron  prices  estab¬ 
lished  December  4,  1942  (see  Uruguay  lOOg, 
Bulletin,  June  1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  March  5, 
1943.) 

1176.  February  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5043, 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  appiointing  an 
official  to  receive  requests  for  passage  on  United 
States  airplanes.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  5,  1943.) 
117/.  February  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  108/43,  fixing  quotas  for  wool  exportation  to 
the  United  States.  (See  Uruguay  105,  Bulletin, 
June  1943,  1176  above,  and  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  60,  Bulletin,  February  1943.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  15,  1943.) 
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117to.  February  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  329IAI9A2,  requiring  the  return  of  burlap 
bags  used  to  exfxjrt  flaxseed  to  Argentina.  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  16,  1943.) 

118.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1735/42.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  12,  1943.) 

118<i.  February  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2122,  making  all  civilian  defense  organiza* 
tions  dependent  on  National  or  Departmental 
Civilian  Defense  Offices.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
10,1943.) 

1186.  February  27,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  2142, 
authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  establish 
State  control  over  the  manufacture  of  war  gas  and 
explosives.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  7,  1943.) 

118c.  March  19,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  extending  previous  legislation  rela¬ 
tive  to  vehicles  hauling  loads  on  highways  (see  117a 
and  117c  above)  by  providing  that  regulations 
governing  maximum  loads  be  suspended  until 
further  notice  because  of  the  fuel  shortage. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  30,  1943.) 

118</.  March  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
451/942,  exempting  from  the  prohibition  of  ex¬ 
porting  oak  casks  (sec  Uruguay  115,  Bulletin, 
June  1943)  those  used  by  packing  houses  for 
edible  and  industrial  fats.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
30,  1943.) 

118c.  March  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  479/943, 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor,  appointing  offi¬ 
cials  who  can  be  consulted  by  the  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  5,  1943.) 

118/.  March  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1735/942,  authorizing  increases  in  gasoline  and 
gas  oil  prices.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  30,  1943.) 

118^.  March  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3538/942,  creating  an  Interministerial  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Political  Defense.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
8,  1943.) 

1186.  April  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  duty  free  importation  of  a  maximum 
of  6,000  tons  of  potatoes.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  13, 
1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  May  8,  1943.) 

118i.  April  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  maximum  sales  prices  for  potatoes. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  27,  1943. 

118/.  April  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  eggs  within  the  Department 
of  Montevideo.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  27,  1943.) 


1186.  April  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  maximum  prices  for  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
Department  of  Montevideo.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
27,  1943. 

118/.  April  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
quiring  sales  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  be 
invoiced  in  kilograms,  with  the  corresponding 
sales  price,  invoices  to  be  available  to  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Foodstuffs  when  requested.  (Diario 
Oficial,  April  27,  1943. 

venezlt;la 

100.  March  15,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  providing  that  in  the  future  all 
imports  from  or  through  the  United  States  will 
need  an  Impiort  License,  issued  by  the  Import 
Control  Commission  which  will  also  supply  new 
application  forms.  (El  Universal,  Caracas,  April 
4,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

48a.  (Correction)  September  3,  1942.  (The 
Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  April  24,  1943.) 

63).  December  15,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  Central 
American  countries,  and  Panama  relative  to  the 
regulation  of  international  military  traffic  on  the 
Emergency  Military  Highway  (Pioneer  Road). 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  35  and 
55a  Bulletin,  November  1942  and  February 
1943.)  (La  Gaceta,  Honduras,  March  29,  1943.) 

66a.  (Le  Moniteur,  Haiti,  January  7,  1943.) 

76a.  February  24,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Exuador  and  the  United 
States  for  the  industrialization  of  cascarilla  in 
Ecuador.  (El  Comercio,  Quito,  February  25, 
1943.) 

81a.  March  7,  1943.  Law  No.  24,  Government 
of  Iraq,  providing  that  the  Government  may 
grant  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
period  of  their  presence  in  Iraq  for  purposes  of 
the  present  war,  the  right  to  enjoy  the  immunities 
and  privileges  piertaining  to  judicial  and  financial 
matters  which  are  enjoyed  by  British  forces  under 
paragraph  2  of  the  annex  to  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
between  Iraq  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on 
June  30,  1930.  (The  Department  oJ  State  Bulletin, 
May  8,  1943.) 

86a.  March  26,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  create  a  reserve  of  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds  upon  the  North  American 
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Continent  for  possible  needs  of  the  United  Na-  92.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May 1943.) 

tions.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  lAay  \,  93.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,'ls\ay \,\943.) 

94.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  1, 1943.) 
88.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  24,  ^5  22,  1943.  Agreement,  effective  June 

1,  1943,  between  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 

90.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  17,  tjjg  United  States  on  the  programing  of  exports 

1943.)  to  the  other  American  Republics.  (The  Depart- 

91.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  1,  1943.)  ment  of  State  Bulletin,  May  22,  1943.) 


-»x«> 


Pan  American  News 


Venezuela’s  new  petroleum  law 

A  new  petroleum  law  was  enacted  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Venezuela  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  13, 
1943,  thus  terminating  long  negotiations 
between  the  Government  and  the  oil 
companies  operating  in  the  country. 

During  the  twenty-six  years  of  General 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez’  dictatorship,  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  oil  industry  underwent  great 
development  under  the  liberal  treatment 
accorded  to  foreign  capital,  and  petro¬ 
leum  became  the  country’s  most  important 
source  of  national  income.  However, 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  matter  of 
terms  for  the  concessions,  and  following 
the  death  of  General  G6mcz  in  1935, 
there  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  govern¬ 
ment  circles  that  a  new  law  was  needed, 
both  to  establish  uniform  regulations  and 
to  give  the  national  treasury  a  larger  oil 
revenue.  Accordingly,  in  1936  a  new  law 
was  enacted,  but  inasmuch  as  it  applied 
only  to  new  concessions,  without  correct¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  regard  to  existing  ones, 
it  provided  no  solution  to  the  fundamental 
problem.  In  December  1938  another 
petroleum  law  was  passed  which  in¬ 
creased  royalties  and  taxes,  but  because 


of  the  stringency  of  its  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  exploitation,  which  seemed  to  the  oil 
companies  to  render  their  concessions 
liable  at  any  time  to  expropriation  with¬ 
out  indemnification,  none  of  them  was 
willing  to  extend  its  operations.  The 
entire  situation,  in  short,  was  not  at  all 
conducive  to  any  future  development  of 
the  nation’s  petroleum  wealth. 

General  Isaias  Medina  A.  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  President  of  the  Republic  on  May 
5,  1941,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  willingness  to  establish  a  new 
relationship  with  the  oil  industry  was 
made  apparent.  The  war  and  its  effects 
on  transportation,  which  made  necessary 
a  cut  in  Venezuelan  petroleum  produc¬ 
tion,  had  caused  a  sharp  decrease  in 
national  oil  revenues,  and  the  need  for 
ameliorative  action  was  most  urgent. 
Discussions  were  held  in  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Caracas,  between  Vene¬ 
zuelan  and  United  States  officials  and 
the  oil  companies,  over  a  period  of  many 
months,  in  an  effort  to  iron  out  old 
difficulties  and  differences  and  to  reach 
a  sound,  technical,  cooperative  basis  for 
petroleum  exploitation.  The  new  law 
which  resulted  from  these  negotiations  is 
significant,  therefore,  not  only  for  its 
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substance,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  fair  and  equitable  for  both  the 
Venezuelan  Government  and  the  oil 
industry,  but  also  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  worked  out. 

The  basic  provision  of  the  new  law  is  that 
everything  relative  to  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  petroleum,  asphalt,  natural 
gas,  and  other  hydrocarbons  belongs  to  the 
nation.  The  right  to  explore  and  exploit 
may  be  acquired  from  the  Government  by 
either  Venezuelan  nationals  (except  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  municipal  officials  and  civil 
servants  while  they  are  holding  office)  or 
foreigners  legally  domiciled  in  the  country. 
Governments  of  foreign  States  or  their 
dependent  corporations,  however,  are  Sf>e- 
cifically  prohibited  from  acquiring  any 
concessions. 

Any  person,  national  or  foreign,  after 
duly  advising  the  Minister  of  Development, 
may  freely  explore  any  lands  in  the  Re¬ 
public  except  those  already  under  con¬ 
cession  or  reserved  by  the  Government. 
Exclusive  exploration  concessions  will  be 
granted  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  operator  must  pay  an  annual  surface 
tax  of  2  boHvares  per  hectare.  During  that 
period  the  operator  may  drill  wildcat  wells 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  before  converting  it  to  an  exploitation 
concession;  this  was  not  permissible  under 
the  old  law.  .\t  any  time  during  the  ex¬ 
ploration  period,  the  concessionaire  may 
convert  to  exploitation  a  maximum  of  half 
the  land  covered  by  his  exploration  con¬ 
tract,  and  upon  conversion  he  must  pay  an 
initial  exploitation  tax  of  8  bolivares  per 
hectare.  Concessions  will  be  granted  for  a 
forty-year  ix;riod,  the  holders  having  a 
preferential  right  to  an  extension  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period.  Concessions  granted 
under  prior  laws  may  be  converted  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  law,  thereby  giving  the 
holders  a  new  period  of  forty  years  in  which 
to  develop  their  operations.  To  obtain 


this  privilege  companies  must  pay  a  con¬ 
version  tax  of  6  bolivares  per  hectare, 
although  if  fewer  than  twenty  years  of  the 
life  of  the  concession  have  elapsed,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  can  be  granted  to  a  minimum  of  1 
bolivar  per  hectare  for  each  5  years  of  the 
concession  term,  or  fraction  thereof,  that 
may  have  elapsed. 

Surface  taxes  have  been  so  adjusted  that 
oil  companies  can  no  longer  profitably 
hold  large  land  areas  but  must  develop 
them  within  a  reasonable  time.  For  the 
first  ten  years  exploitation  concessions 
must  pay  an  annual  surface  tax  of  5  boli¬ 
vares  per  hectare;  during  the  next  five 
years  the  tax  is  doubled;  it  then  increases  5 
bolivares  every  five  years  thereafter  until 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  forty-year 
concession  period  the  surface  tax  is  30 
bolivares  per  hectare.  However,  an  ex¬ 
emption  is  granted  for  an  amount  above  5 
bolivares  per  hectare  per  year  equal  to  the 
total  amount  paid  in  royalties  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  year.  Thus,  the  only 
concessionaires  who  must  pay  the  high 
surface  taxes  will  be  those  who  fail  to 
develop  their  holdings. 

.A  uniform  royalty  is  established  whereby 
V’'enezuela  will  receive  16^  percent  of  the 
crude  petroleum  extracted,  payable  either 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  according  to  the  choice 
of  the  Government.  This  compares  with  an 
average  of  approximately  9  percent  which 
was  formerly  the  Government’s  share. 

Pipelines  become  common  carriers  under 
the  new  law.  A  pipeline  owner  is  obliged 
to  transport  the  products  of  other  conces¬ 
sionaires,  however,  only  if  he  has  capacity 
beyond  his  owm  requirements.  A  trans¬ 
portation  tax,  not  exceeding  2}i  jjercent  of 
pipeline  charges,  must  be  paid  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  except  in  cases  where  a  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  transporting  his  own  oil. 

Concessions  for  exploitation  automati¬ 
cally  include  refining  privileges,  but  con¬ 
cessions  for  refining  only  may  also  be  granted 
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under  the  law.  Such  concessions  are 
valid  for  fifty  years,  subject  to  extensions 
for  like  periods  as  long  as  the  enterprise  is 
in  operation.  There  is  no  export  tax  on  re¬ 
fined  products,  but  on  those  refined  prod¬ 
ucts  consumed  in  the  country,  a  tax  must 
be  paid  equal  to  50  percent  of  what  import 
duties  would  be  on  similar  imported 
products. 

The  question  of  refineries  had  long 
rankled  in  the  Venezuelan  public  mind. 
Two  of  the  world’s  largest  refineries,  built 
to  handle  Venezuelan  oil,  were  located, 
not  in  the  country  itself,  but  on  the  Dutch 
islands  Aruba  and  Curasao,  a  few  miles  off 
Venezuela’s  northern  coast.  Naturally  the 
nation  received  no  revenue  from  the  refin¬ 
ing  of  its  own  oil  practically  on  its  door¬ 
step,  and  the  nearly  ten  thousand  refinery 
workers  were  not  Venezuelans.  As  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  new  law,  President  Medina 
insisted  on  a  refining  policy  in  accord  with 
Venezuelan  views  on  the  subject.  Agree¬ 
ments  were  finally  concluded  by  virtue  of 
which  two  of  the  companies  will  locate  in 
Venezuela  any  additional  refining  facilities 
which  their  production  requires,  and  the 
same  two  companies  each  furthermore 
agreed  to  install  a  refinery  of  40,000-barrel 
capacity  in  Venezuela  within  five  years 
after  termination  of  the  war,  or  whenever 
construction  materials  become  available. 
Three  other  companies,  whose  production 
is  still  on  a  smaller  scale,  also  agreed  to 
build  refineries  in  Venezuela  whenever 
their  production  justifies  such  action.  At 
present  only  one  of  them  has  reached  that 
status,  and  that  company  contemplates 
construction  of  a  modern  refinery  equipped 
to  produce  everything  from  aviation  gas¬ 
oline  to  toluene  as  soon  as  progress  of  the 
war  permits. 

The  Executive  Power,  through  the 


Minister  of  Development,  is  authorized 
to  grant  partial  or  total  exemptions  from 
import  duties  on  machinery  and  materials 
needed  by  the  oil  industry.  Certain 
exemptions  on  such  imports  were  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  by  the  companies  in 
general,  but  under  the  new  law  it  is 
expected  that  tariff  exemptions  will  be 
granted  by  the  Government  only  on 
equipment  imported  for  the  construction 
of  new  plants.  It  is  hoped  by  both 
Venezuelan  officials  and  the  oil  industry 
that  when  the  war  no  longer  hampers  the 
importation  of  necessary  equipment,  both 
production  and  refining  in  the  country 
may  be  materially  increased. 

The  new  law  offers  definite  advantages 
to  both  the  nation  and  the  oil  industry. 
The  Government’s  income  will  be  in¬ 
creased  in  an  amount  variously  estimated 
at  70  to  80  percent.  Oil  revenues  in 
1942  were  approximately  63,561,400  bolf- 
vares.  With  the  additional  income  that 
will  accrue  under  the  new  law,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  launch  a  public  works, 
education,  social  security,  merchant  fleet, 
and  irrigation  and  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  program  which  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  nation.  The  higher  taxes 
of  the  new  law  will  increase  the  industry’s 
cost  of  production,  but  the  companies 
obtained  the  important  advantage  of  the 
extension  of  their  concessions  to  forty 
years  from  the  date  they  are  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
Many  of  the  existing  concessions  had  less 
than  twenty  years  to  run,  which  was  not 
time  enough  to  permit  an  economic 
recovery  on  developments  already  made. 
With  the  new  forty-year  term,  together 
with  the  preferential  right  for  extension, 
operations  can  be  planned  to  great 
economic  advantage. — D.  M.  T. 
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Some  Argentine  petroleum  develop¬ 
ments  in  ig42 

On  August  29,  1942,  the  last  part  of  a  pipe¬ 
line  linking  southern  Bolivia  with  northern 
Argentina  across  the  Rio  Bermejo,  the 
frontier  between  the  two  countries,  was 
placed  in  position.  The  flow  of  oil 
over  the  pipeline  began  September  2, 
1942;  and  the  first  day  127  cubic 
meters  of  petroleum  were  pumped  into 
Argentina. 

The  new  pipeline  is  the  result  of  the 
agreement  signed  by  Argentina  and  Bolivia 
in  February  1941,  the  terms  of  which  were 
more  specifically  established  by  the  pe¬ 
troleum  protocol  to  the  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  February  1942  between  Y.  P.  F., 
the  Argentine  Petroleum  Bureau,  and 
Y.  P.  F.  Bolivianos,  the  corresponding 
Bolivian  entity.  However,  the  project 
was  completed  and  put  into  operation 
much  sooner  than  was  anticipated  be¬ 


cause,  instead  of  constructing  a  pipeline 
from  Bermejo  to  Oran  as  provided  for  by 
the  Treaty,  Y.  P.  F.,  under  a  special 
decree  of  June  5,  1942,  took  over  a  pipeline 
belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  running  from  Agua  Blanca  to  the 
State  Railway  station  at  Manuel  Elordi  in 
the  Province  of  Salta  near  the  Bolivian 
border,  and  then  linked  Bermejo  to  that 
pipeline  at  Agua  Blanca — a  distance  of 
only'  41  miles.  Therefore,  since  a  pipeline 
has  now  begun  to  function,  the  protocol’s 
terms  have  been  put  into  effect  and  Argen¬ 
tina  can  count  on  50,000  cubic  meters  of 
Bolivian  petroleum  a  year. 

-\nother  noteworthy  phase  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  petroleum  industry  was  the  opening 
of  Y.  P.  F.’s  new  research  laboratory. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  December 
13,  1940,  and  inaugural  ceremonies  took 
place  November  25,  1942.  The  location 
is  on  the  highway  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  La  Plata. 
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The  building  of  the  research  laboratory 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  the  search  for,  exploitation, 
and  industrialization  of  petroleum;  and 
the  staff  will  be  engaged  in  the  study 
of  such  problems  and  in  keeping  in 
order  the  delicate  instruments  used  by 
oil  engineers. 

In  selecting  the  location  for  the  research 
laboratory  the  first  consideration  was  to 
find  a  place  far  enough  from  industrial 
centers,  factories,  etc.,  to  be  free  from  phys¬ 
ical,  electrical,  and  other  disturbances 
that  might  endanger  the  exactitude  of 
rearch  experiments. 

Both  the  Argentine-Bolivian  pipeline 
and  Y.  P.  F.’s  new  laboratory  are  expected 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
of  the  Argentine  petroleum  industry'. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Y.  P.  F.  that  industry 
has  expanded  in  recent  years,  in  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  materials  caused  by  the 
war. 

Petroleum  production  in  Brazil 

Brazil’s  greatest  wartime  problem  has  been 
the  shortage  of  fuel,  particularly  of  petro¬ 
leum,  since  the  country  depends  almost 
entirely  on  imports.  However,  recent  in¬ 
formation  issued  from  Salvador,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Baia,  reveals  the  existence  of 
more  than  a  hundred  wells  that  when 
drilled  should  be  capable  of  supplying  all 
of  Brazil’s  petroleum  needs.  In  spite  of 
recent  discoveries  Brazil’s  fuel  worries  are 
not  over,  for  there  is  another  great  prob¬ 
lem:  that  of  securing  drilling  equipment 
and  transporting  the  crude  petroleum  to 
the  nearest  refinery  in  Sao  Paulo.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  import  the  necessary  equipment  from 
the  United  States,  since  Brazil  would  then 
no  longer  be  dependent  on  petroleum 
imports  from  that  country. 


Mexican  debt  agreement 

An  agreement  under  which  Mexico  has 
resumed  interest  payments  on  its  direct 
external  debt,  on  a  modified  and  reduced 
basis,  and  will  eventually  retire  the  bonds 
on  the  basis  of  one  peso  (approximately  20 
cents  at  the  present  exchange  rate)  to  the 
dollar  was  announced  on  November  26, 
1942.  The  agreement  was  consummated 
in  New  York  between  Eduardo  Suarez, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  and 
Thomas  VV.  Lamont,  Chairman  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Bankers  on 
Mexico. 

The  face  value  of  the  Mexican  foreign 
debt,  figured  at  present  exchange  rates, 
is  estimated  at  about  $235,000,000.  Ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  is 
that  portion,  estimated  at  about  60  percent 
of  the  total,  that  is  owned  by  Axis  or  Axis- 
controlled  nationals  or  institutions.  The 
remaining  40  percent  is  divided  about 
equally  between  holders  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  resumption  of  interest  payments, 
which  were  the  first  since  1927,  took  place 
July  14,  1943,  and  the  retirement  will 
extend  over  the  20-year  period  to  1963  on 
the  secured  external  debt  and  over  the 
25-year  period  to  1968  on  the  unsecured 
external  debt.  “Precedence  in  such  re¬ 
demption  will  be  given  to  the  secured 
debt,”  the  announcement  said.  “Pay¬ 
ments  of  interest  will  be  made  by  means  of 
annuities  which  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  different  classes  of  the  external  debt 
on  a  fixed  schedule  of  payments  and  on  a 
scale  varying  with  the  type  and  security 
of  the  different  issues.”  The  payments 
will  be  made  in  either  pesos  or  dollars, 
at  the  option  of  the  holders,  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  exchange  equivalent  to  the  present 
level. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  past-due 
interest  settlement.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
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mcnt  will  purchase  interest  obligations  due 
from  January  1,  1923,  to  December  31, 
1942,  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  of  the  face 
amount  thereof,  and  other  interest  obliga¬ 
tions  due  prior  to  January  1,  1923,  at  the 
respective  rates  of  %o  of  1  percent  and 
Ko  of  1  percent,  depending  on  whether 
the  obligation  is  of  the  category  repre¬ 
sented  by  receipts  for  interest  in  arrears, 
Class  A  or  Class  B,  issued  under  the  plan 
and  agreement  of  June  16,  1922. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  agreement  by  bondholders  who 
have  deposited  their  bonds  under  the  plan 
and  agreement  of  1922,  the  Government 
requires  that  such  holders  consent  to  the 
application  for  the  purposes  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  their  proportionate  shares  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  as 
such  shares  may  be  determined.  The 
agreement  provides  that  as  to  such  con¬ 
senting  bondholders,  such  shares  will  be 
used  to  provide  in  part  the  expenses  of 
the  new  agreement  and  in  part  the  first 
annuities. 

Pursuant  to  a  Mexican  decree  of  August 
4,  1942,  and  subsequent  amendments,  all 
bondholders  were  required  to  present  their 
bonds  for  registration  as  to  non-enemy 
ownership  prior  to  June  30,  1943,  but  in 
June  the  time  limit  was  extended  for 
another  sixty  days. 

The  Mexican  Railway  debt  was  not 
included  in  the  new  plzm,  but  it  was 
announced  that  the  Mexican  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  make  an  offer  con¬ 
cerning  it  within  the  next  six  months. 

Argentine  wine  industry  in  1^42 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Argentine  Wine 
Regulating  Board  {Junta  Reguladora  de 
Vinos),  reviewing  the  industry’s  activities 
for  the  year  1942,  gives  an  interesting 
picture  not  only  of  wine  production  and 
trade  during  the  year  1942  but  also  of  the 


industry’s  economic  growth  during  the 
past  few  years. 

General  statistics  for  the  year  1942  show 
the  following  results.  Wine  production; 
6,916,410  hectoliters,  as  compared  with 
7,644,915  hectoliters  in  1941,  6,709,948 
in  1940,  and  4,365,230  in  1935.  Wine 
released  for  consumption:  7,512,540  hecto¬ 
liters  in  1942,  as  compared  with  7,581,773 
in  1941,  7,252,656  in  1940,  and  6,176,005 
in  1935.  Consumption  of  wine  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  liters  per  capita:  55.5  in  1942, 
56.9  in  1941,  55.2  in  1940,  and  50.6  b 
1935.  Imports  of  wine  into  Argentina: 
3,138  hectoliters  in  1942,  2,276  in  1941, 
7,069  in  1940,  and  7,175  in  1935.  Exports 
of  wine  from  Argentina:  12,648  hecto¬ 
liters  in  1942,  13,302  in  1941,  6,888  b 
1940,  and  4,502  in  1935. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  Wine 
Regulating  Board’s  report  refers  to  the 
increasing  sales  of  wine  bottled  by  the 
w'ineries  themselves.  This  development 
represents  an  assurance  and  guarantee  to 
the  consumer  of  the  purity  of  the  product, 
and  is  one  of  the  factors  that  have  played 
a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  which  Argentine  wines 
enjoy  today  as  compared  with  some  ten 
years  ago. 

Another  section  of  the  Wine  Board’s 
report  deals  with  the  earnings  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  joint-stock  wine  companies.  From  a 
study  of  the  books  of  a  group  of  the  leading 
wineries  of  the  country,  the  Wine  Board 
established  that  the  average  result  of  the 
financial  year  of  these  concerns  over  the 
period  1932-34  was  a  loss  of  2,030,000 
pesos  each,  or  slightly  more  than  3  percent 
on  invested  capital.  Following  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Wine  Regulating  Board  m 
1935  an  improvement  became  noticeable 
and  during  the  period  1935-37  the  wine 
companies  registered  an  average  profit 
of  2,280,000  pesos,  or  about  3.8  percent 
on  invested  capital.  During  the  period 
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1938-41,  the  improvement  was  even  more 
marked,  profits  having  averaged  5,580,000 
pesos,  or  slightly  more  than  9  percent  of 
capital  investments. 


Colombian  School  of  Business 
Administration 

A  School  of  Business  Administration 
(Escuela  de  AdministraciSn  de  Industrias  y 
Comercio)  was  opened  in  the  Bogota 
Gimnasio  Moderno  February  4,  1943.  The 
school  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  and  efforts  of  the  Gimnasio 
officials  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  to  be  founded  in  South  America  and 
will  equip  its  graduates  to  handle  the 
increasingly  numerous  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  problems  resulting  from  the  war. 

Venezuelan  commercial  and 
cultural  agreements 

On  October  29,  1942,  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina  and  Venezue¬ 
la  signed,  at  Buenos  Aires,  a  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
The  treaty  provides  for  reciprocal  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  the  products 
of  one  country  entering  the  other  and  for 
mutual  guarantees  relating  to  foreign  e.x- 
change  and  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
the  citizens  of  one  country  in  the  other  in 
matters  of  travel,  commerce,  and  legal 
status.  It  is  also  agreed  that  goods  of  one 
country  in  transit  through  the  other  shall 
not  be  subject  to  transit  taxes.  The 
treaty  will  become  effective  30  days  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  remain 
in  force  until  terminated  by  either  party 
on  six  months’  notice. 

Commercial  relations  between  Peru  and 
Venezuela  were  fostered  by  the  signing,  at 
Lima,  of  a  joint  statement  by  the  respec¬ 


tive  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
November  11,  1942.  The  statement  was 
issued  in  recognition  of  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  found  in  the  development  of 
commercial  interchange  between  the  two 
countries  and  recommended  that  the  two 
Governments  undertake  the  careful  study 
of  commercial  possibilities  and  reach  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  execution  of 
measures  of  various  kinds  which  would  lead 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  for  commercial  interchange. 

Venezuela  has  also  entered  into  various 
cultural  agreements.  A  convention  for 
cultural  interchange  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela  wtis  signed 
October  22,  1942.  Under  its  terms  the 
two  Governments  will  undertake  to  stimu¬ 
late  reciprocal  scholarships  for  university 
professors,  members  of  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  groups,  professional  men,  and 
post-graduate  students.  An  exchange  of 
official  publications  by  the  national  librar¬ 
ies  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Caracas  is 
provided  for,  and  the  two  libraries  will 
inaugurate,  respectively,  a  Venezuelan  and 
a  Brazilian  section.  Expositions  of  the 
literary  works  of  each  of  the  two  countries 
will  be  held  periodically  in  Brazil  and  in 
Venezuela,  and  each  country  will  favor 
the  translation  into  its  respective  language 
of  the  most  noted  works  of  the  authors  of 
the  other  country. 

At  the  same  time  they  signed  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  also  signed  an  act  intended  to 
promote  cultural  relations  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Venezuela  through  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  conclude  a  cultural  agreement  on 
the  establishment  of  reciprocal  scholar¬ 
ships  and  interchange  of  professors  and 
students. 

A  convention  for  the  encouragement 
of  historical  studies  was  signed  at  Lima 
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between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and 
Venezuela  on  November  11,  1942.  The 
convention  provides  for  the  interchange 
of  professors;  for  the  provision  of  scholar¬ 
ships;  for  the  encouragement  of  travel  by 
university  professors;  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  interchange  of  historical 
publications  and  documents  and  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the  documents, 
manuscripts,  iconographs,  and  other  his¬ 
toric  relics  of  the  epoch  of  independence. 
Both  Governments  agree  to  conserve  and 
repair  historic  monuments  and  sites  and 
to  facilitate  access  thereto. 

Iron  and  steel  works  in  Medellin 

Iron  production  w'as  started  in  Colombia 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  w'ith  the  founding  of  four  large  con¬ 
cerns.  How'ever,  the  industry  was  doomed 
to  failure  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
consumption,  transportation  methods  were 
inadequate,  the  iron  contained  phosphorus 
and  methods  of  extracting  that  element 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  finally  the  iron 
works  of  that  time  limited  production  to 
cast  iron  without  attempting  to  produce 
wrought  iron.  The  failure  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  iron  industry  at  that  time  influenced 
future  developments  by  prejudicing  every¬ 
one  against  attempts  to  revive  the  indus¬ 
try. 

In  the  late  1920’s  Dr.  Julian  Cock,  today 
manager  of  the  Medellin  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  became  convinced  that  the  Medel¬ 
lin  Valley  contained  some  three  to  four 
hundred  million  tons  of  iron  ore  that  could 
be  utilized  commercially.  For  ten  years 
Dr.  Cock  engaged  in  experimental  work 
and  tried  to  interest  others  in  his  idea. 
Finally  in  1938  he  received  the  support  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Antioquia  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  Medellin  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  became  a  reality. 

The  years  1938-41  were  years  of  struggle. 


and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  new 
industry  could  survive.  In  1 941  the  Antio-  l 
quia  Railroad  withdrew  from  the  concern, 
but  by  that  time  Dr.  Cock  had  aroused  an 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  iron  indus¬ 
try.  V’arious  industrialists  subscribed  the 
necessary  capital;  and,  with  the  coop)era- 
tion  of  the  Institute  for  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment,  it  was  possible  to  save  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Works.  Today  the  concern  boasts 
of  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos,  its  own 
land,  complete  and  modern  machinery,  j 
and  abundant  raw  material.  In  June  i 
1942  iron  and  steel  smelting  was  begun  in  ] 
the  Medellin  Valley.  The  industry  now 
produces  iron  ingots  and  iron  and  steel  for 
industries,  especially  mining.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  rolling  mill  is  progressing 
and  the  initial  steps  are  being  taken  to  set 
up  blast  furnaces.  By  the  middle  of  1943 
the  mill  was  expected  to  be  producing  to 
full  capacity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blast  furnace,  which  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

First  shipment  of  meat  from 
Argentina  to  Peru 

In  September  1942  the  Argentine  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Corporation  (Corporacion  Argentina 
de  Productores)  made  its  first  shipment  of 
meat  to  Peru.  The  sale  of  the  meat  met 
with  even  greater  success  than  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  shipment  was  carried 
from  Argentina  to  Callao  on  the  Swedish 
steamer  Skogland,  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
undertaken  over  a  year  before  by  the 
director  of  the  Argentine  Producers’  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  accordance  with  the  nego¬ 
tiations  it  was  agreed  that  Argentina 
would  supply  Peru  with  500  tons  of  meat 
monthly  until  October  1943.  In  this  way 
Peru  is  able  to  solve  her  supply  problem, 
since  for  some  time  it  has  been  difficult 
to  secure  cattle  from  Ecuador,  Chile,  and 
Nicaragua,  Peru’s  usual  foreign  sources  of 
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meat  supply.  The  meat  shipped  from 
Argentina  satisfied  the  consuming  public 
not  only  as  to  quality  but  also  as  to  price. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Producers’  Corporation  had  made  a 
shipment  of  meat  to  Chile,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  shipments  to  various  Pacific 
markets  will  be  increased.  The  shipping 
of  Argentine  meat  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  advanced  policy.  It  now 
remains  to  carry  out  negotiations  so  as  to 
create  not  only  new  markets  to  absorb 
excess  Argentine  production  but  also  to 
stabilize  them  so  that  once  the  world 
situation  returns  to  normal  those  markets 
will  be  habitual  consumption  centers  for 
Argentine  meats. 


Dehydrated-banana  industries 
in  Brazil 


Banana  prcxluction  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  is  large;  and  to  utilize  the 
bunches  or  stems  that  are  too  small  for 
export,  two  dehydrating  plants  operate  in 
Santos.  In  recent  months  80  tons  of 
dried  bananzis  have  been  shipped  to 
British  war  prisoners  in  Germany,  states 
Brazil  in  its  April  1943  issue. 

The  principal  production  of  the  larger 
and  more  modern  of  the  two  factories, 
which  has  been  in  operation  only  a  few 
years,  is  dehydrated  banana  flakes;  but 
tomato  soup,  brown  bean  soup,  and  onion 
powder  are  also  prepared.  The  banana 
flakes  are  small,  straw-yellow  particles 
that  taste  and  smell  like  bananas;  and 
they  are  packed  in  rubber-lined  paper 
cartons.  Three  hundred  tons  of  bananas 
are  needed  to  produce  30  tons  of  banana 
flakes.  The  factory  has  been  operating  24 
hours  a  day,  and  production  has  been  be¬ 
tween  28  and  30  tons  per  day. 

The  second  banana-processing  factory, 
established  in  1930,  makes  three  types  of 


dehydrated  bananas — flour,  dried,  and 
preserved  fruit — as  well  as  preserved 
guava,  quince,  pineapple,  and  peach.  The 
dried  bananas,  which  retain  their  original 
form,  are  its  most  important  production. 
Ten  tons  of  bananas  on  the  stalk  yield  about 
3,527  pounds  of  dried  bananas,  packaged 
in  25-pound  paper-lined  boxes  for  export 
or  in  quarter  and  half-pound  packages  for 
local  consumption. 

The  banana  flakes  are  on  sale  in  \\"ash- 
ington  and  doubtless  in  other  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

Argentine  egg-powder  and  meat 
for  England 

The  need  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  food 
in  concentrated  form  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  egg-drying  industry  in  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1941,  says  Agriculture  in  the  Americas. 
The  industry  is  still  young,  but  much 
progress  has  already  been  made.  Argen¬ 
tina  is  in  a  position  to  produce  dry-egg 
powder  at  a  lower  price  than  the  majority 
of  countries  because  of  low  egg  prices 
during  producing  seasons.  Most  of  the 
egg-drying  plants  are  located  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  center  of  the  Argentine  poultry 
industry.  Since  both  chickens  and  eggs 
are  transported  to  Buenos  Aires  in  large 
quantities  eggs  are  readily  available  for 
drying,  and  the  powder  can  be  packed  and 
shipped  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  cost. 

Of  the  large  quantities  of  meat  shipped 
from  Argentina  to  England,  most  is  now 
boned  in  order  to  save  shipping  space. 

Chile^s  paper  industry 

The  paper  industry  in  Chile  is  a  very  recent 
development.  A  decade  ago  the  country’s 
needs  were  filled  by  imports,  but  there  are 
now  13  mills,  mostly  in  Santiago,  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint,  writing  and  wrapping 
paper,  cardboard,  pasteboards,  wall,  and 
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tissue  paper.  Domestic  output  now  meets 
78  percent  of  Chilean  demand  for  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  paper.  In  February  1942 
a  new  industry  was  authorized,  consisting 
of  a  paper-bag  and  cardboard-box  factory 
to  be  constructed  in  Santiago.  Production 
of  newsprint  has  increased  greatly  during 
the  past  5  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  country’s  entire  needs  may 
be  supplied  domestically. 

Government  aid  to  agriculture  in 
Mexico 

Under  the  provisions  of  two  recent  execu¬ 
tive  resolutions,  Mexico  is  continuing  its 
policy  of  giving  Government  aid  to  farmers. 

One  of  the  resolutions  stated  that 
ejidatarios  (those  using  communal  lands), 
small  farmers,  share  croppers,  and  tenant 
farmers  who  cultivate  not  more  than  25 
acres  of  land  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  modern  agricultural  machinery  them¬ 
selves  will  receive  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  of  50  pjercent  of 
the  cost  of  such  equipment.  If  local  gov¬ 
ernments  are  able  to  cooperate,  the  cost 
of  the  implements  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  third  each  for  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  and  the  farmers. 

The  other  resolution  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  100,000 
pesos  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
for  use  on  ejidos  and  small  farms  of  50 
acres  or  less,  on  which  sugarcane,  coffee, 
and  other  useful  crops  are  grown.  The 
Government  will  pay  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizers;  State  governments  that  can 
cooperate  will  pay  one-third;  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  covered  directly  by  the  ejida- 
torios  and  small  farmers.  In  cases  where 
the  State  governments  cannot  pay  their 
share,  the  cost  will  be  borne  equally  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  farmers. 

Agricultural  experts  have  concluded  that 
it  is  more  economical,  at  least  in  many 


cases,  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre  rather 
than  the  acreage.  This  is  especially  true 
from  the  standpoint  of  transportation  of 
certain  products,  such  as  sugarcane,  from 
their  place  of  origin  to  mills  for  processing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
select  the  ejidos  and  farms  which  will 
receive  this  form  of  assistance,  taking  into 
consideration  such  points  as  soil,  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  the  tilling  of  the  land, 
in  order  to  assure  the  most  successful  and 
beneficial  use  of  the  fertilizers. 

This  is  part  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
broad  plan  of  agricultural  mobilization, 
as  a  major  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
through  a  general  improvement  and  inten¬ 
sification  of  the  country’s  own  resources. 

A  road  on  the  Colombian  llanos 

On  March  10,  1943,  a  presidential  decree 
Wiis  issued  in  Colombia  authorizing  the 
Rubber  Development  Company  of  the 
United  States  to  construct  a  road  from 
Villavicencio,  capital  of  the  Intendancy  of 
Meta,  to  Calamar,  in  the  Commissariat  of 
Vaupes,  a  distance  of  218  miles.  The 
projected  road  is  part  of  the  Rubber 
Development  Company’s  program  for  de¬ 
veloping  rubber  production  in  Colombia. 

Cancellation  of  Paraguay  s  war  debt 
to  Argentina  and  Brazil 

On  August  12,  1942,  a  law  was  passed  in 
Argentina  voiding  the  debt  and  interest 
which  Paraguay  had  contracted  with 
Argentina,  by  virtue  of  the  peace  treaty 
of  February  1876,  for  war  expenses  and 
material  damage.  The  sum  was  not  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  decree. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  President 
Vargas  of  Brazil  in  a  decree  of  May  4, 
1943,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  of  President  Morinigo  of  Para¬ 
guay.  The  debt  to  Brazil,  like  that  to 
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Argentina,  was  the  result  of  the  War  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay  against  Paraguay)  from 
1865  to  1870.  Paraguay  agreed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Asuncion  on 
January  9,  1872,  to  pay  Brazil  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  40,000,000  pounds. 

Radio-telegraph  service  between 
Asuncion  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 

On  November  1,  1942,  direct  telegraph 
service  was  inaugurated  between  Asuncion 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ceremonies  held  on 
that  day  featured  the  exchange  of  128 
messages  from  officials  of  both  countries, 
among  them  one  from  General  Morinigo, 
President  of  Paraguay,  to  President  Vargas 
of  Brazil  and  the  latter’s  reply.  The  new 
service  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  signed 
between  the  two  countries,  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  sending  messages  by  way 
of  Argentina  and  also  provides  for  uniform 
rates. 

Brazilian  Pension  and  Retirement 
Fund  Institutes 

The  various  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund 
Institutes  in  Brazil  (the  benefit  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  sindicatos,  or  labor  unions) 
now  have  well  over  2,000,000  members. 
Income  from  dues  is  used  not  only  to  meet 
sickness  and  death  benefits  but  is  also 
available  to  members  on  loans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  purchase  of  homes.  The 
Institutes  also  undertake  large  housing 
projects,  which  include  school,  hospital, 
and  recreational  facilities  in  addition  to 
the  building  of  the  homes  themselves. 

National  School  for  Nurses  in 
Ecuador 

A  National  School  for  Nurses  has  been 
opened  at  the  Eugenio  Espejo  Hospital 


in  Quito,  Ecuador.  It  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  Central  University  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Mother  Superior 
of  the  Hospital. 

The  school,  which  is  expected  to  fill  a 
long-felt  need  for  highly  trained  and 
specialized  nursing  instruction  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  announced  that  an  initial  class  of 
twenty-five  students  would  be  accepted. 
Candidates  were  to  be  chosen,  five  from 
Quito,  five  from  Guayaquil,  and  one  from 
each  of  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  the 
purpose  behind  this  arrangement  being 
that  at  the  end  of  training  each  nurse 
would  return  to  serve  among  the  people  of 
her  own  city  or  province.  Candidates 
must  meet  rigid  requirements  as  to  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  moral  qualifications  and 
must  maintain  high  standards  throughout 
the  training  period.  An  annex  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  set  aside  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
students. 

Technical  and  professional  training  in 
the  school,  which  will  extend  through  a 
period  of  3  years,  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Anita  Cacioppo  and 
Miss  Bertha  Maura  Marsh,  both  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  hospitals  in  the 
United  States. 

Paraguayan  labor  law 

A  decree-law  was  recently  passed  in  Para¬ 
guay  giving  wider  and  more  careful  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  Paraguayan  worker  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  banking  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  country  by  requiring  that 
90  percent  of  the  labor  personnel  and  95 
percent  of  total  personnel  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  must  be  of  Paraguayan  nationality, 
excluding  from  the  figures  used  for  com¬ 
putation  of  these  percentages  only  such 
specialized  technical  employees  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Department  of 
Labor,  cannot  be  replaced  by  Paraguay- 
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ans.  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
remuneration  must  be  the  same  for  Para¬ 
guayan  as  for  foreign  workers  when  they 
are  performing  the  same  functions.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  law,  a  foreign  worker 
married  to  a  Paraguayan,  or  the  widow 
or  widower  of  a  Paraguayan,  with  Para¬ 
guayan  children,  will  be  considered  a 
Paraguayan  national. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  include  the 
following;  In  case  an  enterprise  finds  it 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
any  employees,  foreigners  must  be  the 
first  to  be  dismissed;  jobs  must  be  held  for 
workers  who  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
work  to  enter  military  service;  any  labor 
contract  made  in  the  Republic  between  a 
Paraguayan  citizen  and  a  firm  or  employer 
located  outside  the  country  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Department  of 
Labor  and  legalized  by  the  consul  of  the 
country  to  which  the  laborer  is  to  be 
transported,  and  expenses  of  repatriation 
must  be  borne  by  the  hiring  party;  and 
finally,  when  any  professional  posts  in 
industrial,  commercial,  or  banking  es¬ 
tablishments  are  to  be  filled  by  competi¬ 
tion,  such  competition  must  be  confined 
to  candidates  who  have  obtained  their 
professional  diplomas  in  national  centers 
of  learning,  although  professionals  of  Para¬ 
guayan  nationality  who  have  earned 
their  diplomas  abroad  may  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fill  such  posts. 

Central  Military  Hospital  in 
Mexico  City 

A  new  Central  Military  Hospital  has  been 
opened  at  Mexico  City. 

Located  on  the  outskirts  of  Chapul  tepee 
Heights  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  13,000,000 
pesos,  the  new  hospital  is  a  model  of  its 
kind  in  Latin  America.  It  is  an  imposing 
seven-story  edifice,  divided  into  thirty 
medical  units,  with  a  total  capacity  for 


1,000  patients.  Equipped  with  the  latest 
types  of  apparatus  for  efficient  serv’ice  b 
all  branches  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
dentistry,  it  has  ten  operating  rooms; 
sixteen  X-ray,  ultra-violet,  and  infra-red 
ray  machines;  dental,  diathermy,  and 
therapeutics  departments;  a  thirty-bed 
maternity  section  and  a  children’s  de¬ 
partment;  as  well  as  modem  sterilization, 
heating,  kitchen,  bakery ,  laundry  and 
various  other  facilities. 

The  hospital  will  serve  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose:  first,  it  will  provide  expert  care  for 
the  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  second, 
it  will  be  a  training  center  for  students  erf 
the  School  of  Military  Medicine. 

Brigadier  General  Alfonso  Cabrera  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  new  hospital. 
He  brings  to  his  new  post  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  medicine,  surstery,  and  hospital 
and  public  health  work. 

Roosevelt  Hospital  in  Guatemala 

In  August  1942  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  agreed  to  furnish  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  a  cooperative  public  health  program 
in  Guatemala.  Of  that  sum  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  was  to  be  spent  in 
collaboration  with  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  for  the  construction  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  the  remaining  $250,000  in  sani¬ 
tary  projects  and  public  health  works. 
This  gift  from  the  United  States  came 
shortly  after  the  earthquake  of  August  6, 
1 942,  which  caused  much  damage  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  funds  were  there¬ 
fore  especially  welcome.  The  Guatemalan 
Government  resolved  that  the  projected 
hospital  be  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Hospi¬ 
tal,  to  honor  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record 
of  the  source  of  the  grant.  In  addition  to 
making  possible  the  construction  of  the 
new  hospital  and  other  public  health  pro- 
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jccts,  the  program  will  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  Guatemalan  economy,  since  new 
money  will  enter  circulation  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  provided  for  many  workers. 

Fight  against  infantile  paralysis  in 
Argentina 

In  February  1943  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  infantile  paralysis  in  Argentina.  The 
local  press  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  different  forms  of  treatment  and  to 
the  various  scientific  theories  on  the  disease. 
The  United  States  made  every  effort  to 
aid  Argentina  in  its  fight  against  the  epi¬ 
demic;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Roosevelt,  two  infantile  paralysis  specialists 
were  sent  to  Argentina,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  In  that  way 
all  of  the  materials  and  investigation 
powers  of  the  National  Infantile  Paralysis 
Foundation  of  the  United  States  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Argentine 
Department  of  Health.  ^ 

Social  security  for  agricultural 
workers  in  Uruguay 

With  the  approval  on  January  20,  1943, 
of  Decree-Law  No.  2685/939,  Uruguay 
took  its  place  among  the  very  few  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  which  have  social  security 
plans  covering  agricultural  workers. 

This  decree-law  established  a  Pension 
Bureau  for  Agricultural  Workers,  designed 
to  administer  insurance  against  invalidity, 
old  age,  death,  and  unemployment  for 
all  persons  engaged  in  rural  occupations. 
More  specifically,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
it  applies  to  persons  who  do  agricultural 
work,  including  the  employers  themselves; 
persons  who  work  in  enterprises  dealing 
with  any  kind  of  agricultural  exploitation, 
such  as  technical  experts,  administrative 
and  other  office  employees,  and  domestic 
and  similar  w'orkers;  and  persons  who 


work  as  farm  hands  and  gardeners,  either 
in  or  ouiside  of  urban  centers. 

To  qualify  for  permanent  total  dis¬ 
ability  or  survivor’s  insurance  benefits, 
persons  must  have  worked  for  at  least 
ten  years  and  have  participated  in  the 
insurance  plan  for  two  years.  Old-age 
pensions  will  be  paid  after  three  years  of 
participation  in  the  insurance  plan  to 
persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
and  who  have  a  record  of  thirty  years  of 
service,  or  after  five  years  of  participation 
in  the  plan  to  persons  sixty  years  of  age 
with  a  minimum  of  ten  years  of  service. 
The  same  requirements  as  to  participation 
and  years  of  service  will  be  applicable  to 
persons  who  may  become  physically  or 
mentally  ncapacitated  to  continue  work¬ 
ing.  The  unemployment  insurance  feature 
of  the  plan  will  apply  to  workers  after 
five  years  of  participation  in  the  pension 
system.  Such  compensation  will  be  paid 
for  a  period  of  six  months  and  a  worker 
may  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  as  many  as 
three  times,  provided  not  less  than  two 
years  elapse  between  each  compensation 
period.  Foreign  workers  may  also  qualify 
for  benefits  under  the  plan  if  they  have  a 
minimum  of  twenty  years  of  residence  in 
the  country. 

Funds  for  the  new  insurance  bureau  are 
to  be  built  up  from  the  following  sources: 
A  2  percent  property-tax  levy  on  all  rural 
real  estate,  which  in  the  case  of  owners  who 
cannot  prove  that  they  directly  operate 
their  properties  will  also  carry  a  25  percent 
surtax;  a  workers’  contribution  of  5  per¬ 
cent  on  wages  of  35  pesos  a  month,  plus 
1.25  percent  on  each  10  pesos  or  fraction 
thereof  in  excess  of  35  pesos  a  month; 
a  deduction  of  3  percent  from  the  benefits 
which  the  Bureau  itself  grants;  a  tax  of 
0.5  percent  on  rural  real  estate  transac¬ 
tions;  any  surplus  income  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Bureau;  interest  on  investments; 
and  donations  and  legacies. 
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The  extension  of  social  security  benefits 
to  agricultural  labor  is  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  and  distinguishes  Uruguay  again 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  socially 
conscious  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

fVomen^s  Civilian  Defense  Service 
in  Cuba 

Women  have  been  active  in  civilian  defense 
work  in  Cuba  since  its  declaration  of  war 
in  December  1941.  Women  working  for 
the  democratic  cause  were  already  so  well 
organized  that  when  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  August  10,  1942  established  the 
Women’s  Civilian  Defense  Service,  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Civilian  Defense  Board,  the  organization 
already  boasted  30,000  members.  The 
administration  of  the  Women’s  Civilian 
Defense  Service  is  made  up  of  a  central 
office  (headed  by  Dra.  Maria  Gomez 
Carbonell,  a  leading  Cuban  feminist, 
Senator,  and  Minister  without  portfolio), 
provincial  offices,  municipal  committees, 
and  work  committees.  There  are  eleven 
of  the  latter,  stimulating  interest,  in¬ 
structing,  and  directing  and  encouraging 
feminine  activity  along  the  following 
lines:  first  aid,  nutrition,  supply,  farming, 
prevention  of  war  accidents,  special  war 
services  in  which  women  can  replace 
men  (telegraph,  radio,  motor  corps,  etc.), 
evacuation  planning,  domestic  science, 
administrative  work,  fund  collections,  and 
publicity. 

‘^Talking  Books’*  in  Portuguese 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Brazilian 
Government,  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  group  of  “talking  books”  in  Portu¬ 
guese,  which  are  being  sent  to  Brazil  to  be 


used  by  the  blind  there,  Mr.  Archibald 
MacLeish,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
recently  announced. 

The  interest  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
in  the  possibility  of  adopting  talking  books 
in  the  work  it  is  doing  for  the  blind  began 
last  year  when  Mme.  Lydia  de  Q.  Sam- 
baquy.  Librarian  of  the  Brazilian  Civil 
Service  Bureau,  spent  several  months  on  a 
special  fellowship  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Mme.  Sambaquy  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wide  use  of  talking  books  by 
blind  readers  in  the  United  States  and 
informed  the  Library  of  the  extensive  pro¬ 
ject  in  behalf  of  the  blind  sponsored  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  at  the  Institute 
Benjamim  Constant  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
She  interested  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in 
Washington  in  the  undertaking  and  a  plan 
was  worked  out  for  the  production  of  a 
special  series  of  records  composed  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  literary  classics  of  Brazil 
and  recited  in  Portuguese  by  native 
Brazilians. 

The  preparation  of  the  Portuguese  talk¬ 
ing  books  was  carried  out  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Fernando  Lobo,  Coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy.  All  of  the 
discs  were  recorded  in  the  Recording 
Laboratory  of  the  Library  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  office  in  charge  of  the  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind  program. 

Twenty-one  discs  were  recorded  on  both 
sides.  On  these  are  included  selections  of 
romantic  poetry;  the  satirical  short  storia 
of  Machado  de  Assis;  a  complete  novel, 
Iracema,  by  Jose  de  Alencar;  mystic 
descriptions  of  Brazilian  landscapes  and 
folk  types  of  Euclides  da  Cunha;  the 
writings  of  such  political  figures  as  Joaquim 
Nabuco  and  Rui  Barbosa;  and  other 
examples  of  the  major  forms  of  literary 
expression  in  the  classical  period  of 
Brazilian  literature,  the  19th  century. 
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The  completed  talking  books  and  a 
special  machine  on  which  they  may  be 
played  are  being  presented  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Benjamim  Constant,  where  they  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Brazilian  blind. 

Xew  mail  service  in  Venezuela 

A  Presidential  Decree  of  January  12, 1943, 
created  a  new  type  of  mail  service  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  It  is  now  possible  to  send,  by 
either  regular  or  air  mail,  phonograph 
records  on  which  the  sender  has  recorded 
the  message,  spieech,  song,  music,  or  any 
other  communication  he  wishes  trans¬ 
mitted.  Special  rates  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  offices  set  up  to  handle  the  new 
service,  both  locally  and  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  National  Library  of  Peru 

The  National  Library  of  Peru,  principal 
repository  of  books  in  that  country,  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on 
May  10,  1943.  Over  100,000  bound 
volumes  were  lost,  and  40,000  manuscripts, 
many  maps,  and  other  valuable  geographi¬ 
cal  works  belonging  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Lima,  housed  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  were  also  destroyed.  Fortunately,  the 
National  Archives,  located  in  an  adjoining 
building,  were  saved. 

This  irreparable  loss  is  keenly  felt 
throughout  Peru.  The  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  set  aside  5,000,000  soles  for  a 
new  building,  and  many  individuals,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  governments  in  the  Am¬ 
ericas  have  come  forward  with  offers  of 
assistance. 

The  Pan  American  Union  will  send 
several  thousand  books  as  soon  as  shipping 
space  is  available. 

On  June  10,  1943,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Peru,  the  Honorable  R. 
Henry  Norw'eb,  presented  to  the  Foreign 


Office  in  Lima  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

The  destruction  of  the  National  Library  of  Peru 
and  the  library  of  the  Lima  Geographical  Society 
by  the  recent  disastrous  fire  is  a  tragic  loss,  not 
only  to  Peru  but  to  American  culture  as  a  whole, 
for  an  injury  to  the  cultural  resources  of  any  one 
American  Republic  affects  cultural  development 
throughout  the  continent. 

The  f>eople  of  the  United  States  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  Peruvian  people  in  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  and  are  eager  to  participate  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
two  great  Peruvian  centers  of  learning.  Indi¬ 
viduals,  private  institutions,  and  the  Government 
wish  to  join  forces  to  provide  all  possible  appro¬ 
priate  assistance,  including  technical  information 
as  may  be  desired,  and  such  materials  as  books, 
maf>s,  catalogue  cards,  and  reproductions  of 
Peruvian  manuscripts  in  the  collections  of  this 
country. 

In  order  to  organize  this  cooperation  most 
effectively,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  appointed 
a  national  “Committee  to  Aid  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Peru  and  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Lima.”  The  following  persons,  whose  names  and 
affiliations  indicate  the  wide  and  representative 
basis  of  the  committee,  have  accepted  membership: 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Historian  and  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California. 

Mr.  Donald  Coney,  Director,  University  of  Texas 
Library. 

Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  President,  Hispanic 
Society  of  America. 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Learned  Societies. 

Dr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  Archaeologist  and 
Historian. 

Mr.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  President,  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  and  Director  of  Harvard 
University  Libr2iry. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Norton,  President,  Council  on  Books 
in  Wartime. 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Norweb,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Peru. 

Mr.  Wallace  K.  Harrison,  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Chief,  Division  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations,  State  Department. 

Mr.  John  K.  Wright,  Director,  John  Carter  Brown 
Library. 
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Dr.  Lewis  Hanke  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 

Through  this  Committee,  the  United  States  will 
endeavor  to  show  in  a  concrete  manner  the  inter¬ 
est  felt  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  Peruvian 
civilization  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  that  will  be  undertaken  in  order  that  the 
City  of  the  Kings  may  continue  to  <x;cupy  the  im¬ 
portant  p>osition  in  American  culture  that  she  has 
held  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Universii'’ 
of  San  Marcos  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  already  of¬ 
fered  to  donate  a  photostatic  copy  of  its 
important  collection  of  Peruvian  colonial 
manuscripts,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  books.  It  is  planned  that  the 
National  Committee  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  work  out  a  definite 
program  for  other  assistance. 

The  Colombian  Government  immedi¬ 
ately  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
similar  committee  and  other  countries 
have  also  taken  like  action. 

Colombian  book  exhibit 
in  Caracas 

On  February  13,  1943  the  Colombian 
Book  Exhibit  was  opened  in  the  Colombian 
Consulate  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The 
exhibit  includes  some  3000  volumes.  The 
first  room  contains  displays  of  literary, 
scientific,  news,  and  technical  magazines 
together  with  numerous  special  de  luxe 
editions  and  poetry’  collections.  Another 
room  is  devoted  to  literature  and  includes 
about  600  works  representing  the  novel, 
essay,  poetry,  philosophy,  etc.  Works  on 
sociology,  law,  economics,  science,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  history  occupy  the  third 
room.  The  fourth  contains  the  “Library 
of  the  Colombian  Embassy,”  including  all 
kinds  of  official  documents.  On  the  walls 
of  all  four  rooms  appear  portraits  by  the 
Colombian  painter,  Santiago  Martinez 
Delgado,  of  the  old  masters  of  Colombian 


literature  (Caro,  Cuervo,  Suarez,  etc.)  and 
of  contempiorary  writers  (Valencia,  L6pcz 
de  Mesa,  etc.). 

United  States  publishers  visit  six 
American  Republics  \ 

.\t  the  end  of  June  1943  five  publishers, 
representing  all  aspects  of  book  publishing 
in  the  United  States,  embarked  on  a  six- 
weeks  trip  to  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  and  I 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  The  publishers  selected 
for  the  tour  were  George  P.  Brett,  Jr., 
President  of  The  Macmillan  Company;  I 
Burr  L.  Chase,  President  of  Silver,  Burdett  | 
and  Company;  Robert  L.  de  Graff,  Presi-  f 
dent  of  Pocket  Books,  Inc.;  Malcolm  John-  I 

son.  Executive  Vice  President  of  Double-  f 

!| 

day,  Doran  and  Company;  and  James  S.  ; 
Thompson,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  t 

Prominent  publishers  from  Latin  America  i 
have  recently  visited  the  United  States, 
notably  Dr.  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas  of  the 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6mica  of  Mexico 
City  and  Dr.  Teodoro  Becu  of  Editorial 
Losada,  Buenos  Aires.  These  and  others  I 
have  urged  that  publishers  from  the  United 
States  should  visit  Latin  America  and  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  problems  of  publishing  and 
marketing. 

The  purpose  of  this  mission,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  public  interest  even  beyond  the 
publishing  field,  and  members  of  the  group 
will  report  their  findings  in  full  to  the 
Government.  The  group  will  investigate  at 
first  hand  obstacles  which  have  prevented  ; 
an  exchange  of  publications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  Re- 1 
publics  to  the  extent  desired  by  persons  in 
those  countries.  They  will  consult  with  j 
publishers,  book  sellers,  government  offi¬ 
cials  concerned  with  education  and  cultural . 
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and  commercial  relations,  librarians,  offi¬ 
cers  of  professional  associations,  directors 
of  schools  and  research  centers,  and  promi¬ 
nent  persons  in  all  writing,  publishing,  and 
educational  circles. 

The  mission  has  an  important  relation 
to  the  immediate  war  effort,  for  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  stated,  “In  this  war, 
we  know,  books  are  weapons.”  Many  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  publications 
published  in  the  United  States  are  in 
urgent  demand  today  in  mining  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  in  the  other  Am¬ 
erican  Republics  where  vital  war  materials 
are  being  prepared  for  delivery  to  the 
United  Nations.  Publications  on  health, 
vocational  education,  and  agriculture  are 
equally  important  and  in  great  demand  in 
all  the  other  American  Republics.  The 
findings  of  the  mission  should  bear  fruit 
in  the  post-war  era  also,  for  the  books 
which  are  weapons  in  the  war  will  also  be 
“weapons  for  man’s  freedom.” 
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i  Paraguayan  Agricultural  Education 
\  Board 

:  A  program  of  improvement  and  regula- 
I  tion  of  agricultural  education  and  the 
’  exercise  of  the  profession  of  agricultural 
;  expert  is  the  general  aim  of  a  decree-law 
^  that  recently  went  into  effect  in  Paraguay. 

The  measure  created  an  Agricultural 
j  Education  Board  whose  duties  are:  To 
j  draft  a  law  on  agricultural  education 
j  and  another  regulating  its  practice;  to 
I  pass  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
i  National  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 
i  regional  agricultural  schools;  to  advise 
■  the  General  Office  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion  in  all  matters  concerning  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  country’s 
:  agricultural  schools,  and  in  regard  to 
r  courses  for  graduates  sent  abroad  for 
t  specialized  study;  to  propose  to  the 
[;  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 


Industries  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
the  nation’s  agricultural  activities,  such 
as  extension  courses,  model  farms,  experi¬ 
mental  and  research  stations,  farm  co¬ 
operatives,  contests,  expositions,  and  pub¬ 
lications;  and  to  establish  the  bases  for 
organization  of  a  service  of  aid  to  and 
cooperation  with  graduates  and  ex-stu¬ 
dents  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture 
and  the  regional  agricultural  schools. 

Agriculture  and  stockraising  dominate 
Paraguayan  economy  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  always  mindful  of  that  fact,  has  in 
recent  years  adopted  many  measures 
directed  toward  their  intensification  and 
improvement.  Government  and  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  regard  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Agricultural  Education  Board  as 
highly  important,  and  beneficial  results  are 
confidently  expected  from  its  activities. 


The  Argentine  national  Jlower 

An  Argentine  presidential  decree  of  De¬ 
cember  28,  1942  named  the  ceibo  the 
country’s  national  flower.  The  ceibo  was 
adopted  as  a  result  of  the  report  submitted 
by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  study  the 
matter. 

This  red  flower,  which  has  long  figured 
prominently  in  Argentine  legend  and  folk¬ 
lore,  has  been  popular  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Its  color  is  among  those 
in  the  Argentine  coat-of-arms.  The  wood 
of  the  ceibo  tree  has  many  industrial  uses. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  decree  various 
official,  civil,  and  military  institutions  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  planting  the  ceibo 
at  the  base  of  their  flag  poles. 


Practice  oj  medicine  in  Haiti 

A  decree-law  that  is  designed  to  bring 
modern  and  more  adequate  medical  care 
and  assistance  to  the  rural  masses  has  been 
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in  effect  in  Haiti  for  a  year.  It  provides 
that  licenses  will  be  issued  to  doctors  who 
have  completed  their  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  studies  in  the  Medical  School  of  Haiti 
only  after  they  have  served  for  two  years 
in  their  professional  capacity  in  the  rural 
sections  of  some  locality  of  the  country  to 
be  designated  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Ser\’ice.  Adequate  super¬ 
vision  of  their  activities  will  be  provided 
and  they  will  receive  government  aid  in 
the  form  of  living  expenses  during  the  two- 
year  period  of  service.  .\ny  doctor  not 
complying  with  these  provisions  will  be 
considered  to  be  practicing  illegally  and 
will  lie  subject  to  the  full  penalties  of  the 
law. 

Dominican  National  Civil  Service 
Commission 

Law  No.  43  of  July  17,  1942,  created  a 
National  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  Commission  is  to  organize  and  direct 


examinations  for  persons  desiring  to  enter 
different  branches  of  public  admini*. 
tration,  with  specified  exceptions.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  law  specifies  the  type  of 
examinations  to  be  held  each  year  and  sen 
forth  various  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
Applicants  for  government  positions  faliin| 
within  the  scope  of  the  new  law  must 
present  a  certificate,  issued  as  a  result  of 
having  passed  the  required  examinations, 
before  applications  will  be  considered 
Examinations  will  be  given  each  year  in 
thirteen  different  fields;  the  law  states  the 
subjects  required  in  each  case.  A  candi¬ 
date  who  passes  the  examinations  offered 
for  public  service  in  general  (the  required 
subjects  being  constitutional  law  and 
Dominican  constitutional  legislation,  ad¬ 
ministrative  law,  national  history,  social 
law,  universal  history,  local  geography, 
and  Spanish)  will  be  eligible  for  position 
in  any  of  the  other  twelve  branches  of  the 
government  for  which  more  specialized 
examinations  are  given. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  $1.50;  Spanish 
edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935,  25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Basic  Principles  op  the  Inter-American  System — 15  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Dominican 
Republic — El  Salvador — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico —  Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru  — Uru¬ 
guay — Venezuela — Buenos  Aires — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de 
Janeiro — San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tagua — Tin — ^Tonka  Bean — 

Wool 

Ci.UB  AND  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  firescnt  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Children’s  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10:  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30:  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
CoMsiERCiAL  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  coopieration 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 

Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  .\merican  union  pubucations  will  be  sent  on  request 
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